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Man has always sought the perfect, harmonious, and orderly universe. In 
an intellectual age—as Alfred N. Whitehead has told us—‘‘There can be no 
acute interest which puts aside all hope of a vision of the harmony of truth. To 
acquiesce in discrepancy would be destructive of candour and of moral cleanli- 
ness.”’? 

Classic philosophy, which inherited the realm of religion in the age-old war 
of the ordinary and extraordinary, solved the problem by subordinating practice 
and experience, and wove itself a cocoon of security by striving for antecedent 
theoretical harmony. Tired moderns—not fatigued enough to take refuge in the 
metaphysics of the past, but bewildered by the disheartening multiplicity of 
twentieth-century experience—quite deliberately seek harmony and order by the 
choice of some “frame of reference” within which experience can be systematically 
classified, and upsetting questions about the postulates, implied in the choice of 
the framework, conveniently overlooked. 

The present quest for certainty ranges from the absolutism of fascism to that 
of communism, and covers in its broad sweep the curious antics of those who 
have found a ‘Road Back”’ by retiring to the “‘rational order” of Aristotle and 
St. Thomas of Aquinas, as well as the more tough-minded brethren who would 
follow Charles A. Beard and George B. Counts in the deliberate design to 
“educate” within the ‘frame of reference’ of the Commission on the Social 
Studies of the American Historical Association.’ 

The impatient demand for a systematic or integrated social science is merely 
one act in the dramatic reversal of the American trend to academic sloppiness 
that is usually dignified by the name “elective system.” To President Eliot's 
generation “freedom of election’’ was the most effective weapon against the 
classical rigidity of college education. The old kernel of the academic curriculum 
was effectively destroyed, and as a result our generation faces an academic dis- 
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order without parallel in the history of Western civilization. The pathetic and 
pathic cry for certainty that is in the air is merely the most recent evidence of 
the existence of a problem of which John Dewey’s The Quest for Certainty® and 
Alfred N. Whitehead’s Science and the Modern World* were earlier and more 
mature statements. 

The difficulty of the intellectual and structural problem of imposing an ac. 
ceptable framework of defensible discipline on the new academic disorder can- 
not be denied. The very anarchy quickens our sense for the need for coherent 
system and integration. Shall we meet it by running for shelter to some theo- 
retical synthesis of the past, disavowing the achievement and the multiplicity of 
insight of the present? Shall we forget that nothing does more harm in unnery- 
ing men for their duties in the present than the attention devoted to points of 
excellence in the past as compared with the average failure of the present day? 
Shall we overlook that the ‘‘facts’’ of our present-day scholarship demonstrate 
that our earlier “history” was sentimental poetry and that the medieval synthesis 
did not even answer to the historical facts of its own period? Or—to join other 
contemporaries marching under a variety of flags—shall we embrace some con- 
temporary ‘‘ism,” deliberately excluding from the range of our findings such 
data as are incompatible with the basic creed? Would it not be wiser—and more 
courageous—to face frankly the two major causes of current academic malaise; 
first, the rigidity of existing compartmentalization of knowledge, and secondly, 
the inheritance of a “freedom” of election that was an effective device to de- 
stroy an old cake of custom, but like all “freedom”’ lost its force with the removal 
of the particular restraint that had provoked the reaction? 

Should we not ask whether the traditional departmental organization of 
education and research still answers to the needs that originally created it? Is it 
necessarily true now—if it ever was—that the best organization for the advance- 
ment of knowledge is also the most satisfactory for education? In other words: 
if we grant that the best organization for analytical research remains that of the 
traditional department, is it necessarily true that the departmental course is the 
best device for elementary instruction? Is not professional specialization, which 
has added so prodigiously to the sum of our knowledge, coming to a stage where 
some of the costs involved in the process are becoming more obvious? 

Rates of change in science and society are so rapid that a person trained in 
one stage of professional development is likely to be confronted with problems 
within his own lifetime, that were not within the ken of his profession’s universe 
of discourse at the time he received his training. The very justification for the 
creation of the profession may have disappeared. As Whitehead has phrased it, 
the fixed person for fixed duties, who in older societies was such a godsend, in the 
future will be a public danger. Professional training produces minds in grooves, 
and there is no “groove of abstraction which is adequate for the comprehension 
of human life.’” Thus, “The celibacy of the medieval learned class has been tfe- 


* New York: Minton, Balch & Co., 1929. (Gifford Lectures.) 
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placed by a celibacy of the intellect which is divorced from the concrete con- 
templation of the complete facts.’"* Examples could be cited from almost any 
field. A rigid adherence to economic abstractions might be helpful in the ac- 
quisition of insight and in exposing numerous fallacies, but even Aristotle has 
warned us to look for precision just so far as the nature of the subject admits. 
Nothing is more tempting to the intellectual than the dogmatic application of 
abstractions beyond the data available to either the originator or the later disciple. 
Men can become utterly blind to changes in the universe in which the original 
abstraction afforded significant insight. Obviously, only an unremitting process of 
re-examination of the relevance of postulates to a changing historical situation can 
throw reliable light upon the significance of the insight afforded by the ab- 
stractions. 

The new plan in the college at the University of Chicago is an attempt to deal 
with the problems of “freedom of election’’ and “departmental specialization” 
without putting on blinkers of either a medieval or contemporary variety. While 
this paper will refer primarily to the work in the social sciences, the courses in 
this field are part of a deliberate effort to give American college education a 
new rigid kernel to be required of all students. It is an attempt to substitute a 
twentieth-century cosmos for the almost incredible chaos that has arisen in 
American higher education as the unplanned fruit of our rebellion against the 
old classical curriculum. 

Vague as the words may be, it might elucidate at least the most general ob- 
jective of our Chicago Plan to state here the concern of the college faculty, as 
worded in faculty resolutions on the educational objectives of the college, ‘To 
deal educationally with the whole person—with men and women as knowers and 
doers and appreciators,” with as “the University’s basic objective: to produce 
well-rounded men and women, equipped with accurate knowledge and sound 
methods of investigation and reflection, appreciation of the best that has been 
produced in the various fields of human endeavor, and concerned with the un- 
derstanding and enrichment of twentieth-century human life in all its phases.” 
The four general courses—required of all students—in the Physical and Bio- 
logical Sciences, the Humanities, and the Social Sciences are designed “To intro- 
duce the student to the main fields of knowledge,” or, in the language of the 
college faculty, they ‘Indicate the types of material, the problems, and the 
methods of approach involved in the study of the physical universe, of the 
world of living organisms, including man, of human society, and of ideas and 
ideals and their expression in literature and the arts.” 

Mere administrative changes do not create new truth or insight, however. To 
call a group of related disciplines the “Division of the social sciences” or to 
catalog a ‘‘General course in the social sciences,” does not create a social science, 
any more than the creation of the division of the Aumanities creates a humanity. 
The term “social science” is a mistranslation of the German “‘sozialwissenschaft” 
which is correctly translated as “knowledge about society” rather than as social 


* Ibid. A. N. Whitehead, Science and the Modern World, 244-245. 
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science. A first-year course in the social sciences (we call it an “Introduction to 
the study of contemporary society” in our syllabus) is, therefore, not comparable 
to a first-year course in the physical sciences. It is concerned with historical ma- 
terial and comparative study of institutions as well as with the examination and 
evaluation of such bodies of generalized theory as have been developed in the 
past. This body of generalizations—which is well represented in our work—is 
not, however, systematic social science, which does not exist, but rather systematic 
economics, sociology, etc. This is not a question of personal opinion, but a mat- 
ter of well-established consensus. In view of the claim occasionally made by 
critics that our material is not “systematic social science,’’ I think it might be 
well to add that if any one should persuade a committee of representative social 
scientists of the general validity of any “first principles’’ not now taught in the 
course, we should be the first to accept such findings with cheer. As it stands, 
“systematic social science” is a figment of uninformed—or metaphysical?— 
imagination in so far as it extends beyond the boundaries of what is now taught 
in the introductory courses. 

There is serious intellectual confusion in the minds of some concerning the 
distinction between integration of the social sciences on the one hand, and 
systematic social science on the other. Integration can be achieved by breaking 
down departmental barriers in the study of problems as such, as contrasted with 
the concentration of attention on the economic, political, and other aspects of 
such problems. We now achieve a high measure of such integration in our col- 
lege work. We do not, however, pretend to offer any systematization of the so- 
cial sciences. We are much concerned to avoid even the appearance of such effort. 
Our syllabus deliberately avoids being a textbook; it is a topical outline which 
the student can use as a guide in his study. Our entire approach is away from 
the textbook, toward as much study of the sources as can be economically fitted 
into one year of elementary work. The statistics of library use, and the attitude 
of our students in advanced courses, demonstrate that a not inconsiderable 
measure of success has been achieved in this respect. Improvements certainly can 
be made but very little progress seems possible in the direction of systematization. 
The history of our disciplines is a history of emancipation from the sterility of 
“systematic thought.” Theory has its place in the achievement of significant in- 
sight. It is well represented in our college work. It is a positive menace to the 
extension and appreciation of knowledge, however, if it is not presented against 
a background of broad factual and institutional study. The intolerant use of 
abstractions—Whitehead has warned us—is “The major vice of the intellect.” 
On these matters there is very little disagreement among informed scholars. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE COLLEGE 


The function of the college is to teach in the best possible manner the results 
of the best established scholarship. It is not its function to teach material that is 
utterly inacceptable to representative scholarship and in many respects antithetical 
to its dominant tendencies. If there is one duty that could be singled out as the 
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primary one for a college instructor in the social sciences it would be to cultivate 
a gingerly attitude against easy generalizations and uninformed efforts to build 
“systems.” 

The possibilities of a defensible integration in the social sciences are perhaps 
best revealed by an examination of the present first and second-year college 
courses at the University of Chicago.° 

We approach the study of contemporary society from the standpoint of our 
general interest in social change with its material and efficient causes or, as we 
sometimes phrase it, we begin with a study of economic, social, and political 
institutions in the perspective of the industrial revolution. Since language and 
its meaning are such fertile sources of confusion, we begin with a study of words, 
and of logic in its “garden-and-kitchen” variety—using Robert H. Thouless’ 
Straight and Crooked Thinking’ as an effective elementary reading. The discus- 
sion of examples illustrating the use of terms like freedom, security, property, 
democracy through a period of change from pre-industrial to industrial society 
carries us into the heart of the year’s central theme. Since social change is 
directly related to scientific and industrial change, we begin with a study of that 
general notion and its implications. Incidentally, this ties our subject matter inti- 
mately into the work of the other general courses in the college curriculum. 

The first quarter covers the impact of industrial change upon economic in- 
stitutions in, first, the English setting and, later, in contemporary America. This 
gives an opportunity, when students are prepared for it by a study of the historical 
facts and institutions, for a study of some of the theoretical work that is con- 
sidered relevant by the best accepted scholarship (Adam Smith, price theory, 
theory of comparative costs). From there—end of the first quarter—we go on 
to the effects on population growth of technical and scientific progress through 
the theoretical speculations which these effects provoked, and a study of popula- 
tion movements, rural-to-urban trends, to a study of ‘‘culture’’ as a sociological 
concept, and in connection with this a good deal of anthropological material 
is studied that carries us considerably beyond the ‘‘industrial revolution’’"—Boas, 
Sumner, etc. We then consider the significance of the transition from ‘‘custom- 
ary” control to new notions of deliberate or explicit control (“‘planning,” etc.). 
This brings us to the end of the second quarter, and quite inevitably leads to a 
consideration of government as the central instrument of control. Various and 
conflicting theories of the function of government are studied, and the problems 
and structure of American government are especially featured, although English 
experience is frequently used as a yardstick for reference. Toward the end of the 
quarter, the changing functions of government in the international field are 
brought out and some of the recent changes in that respect are featured. 


“Some of the following paragraphs are taken from a more comprehensive article on the 
procul courses in the social sciences at the University of Chicago, that will be published this 
all by Northwestern University in a volume on survey courses, edited by B. L. Johnson of 
Stephens College. The current editions of the syllabi of the first and second-year courses can be 
purchased at the University of Chicago Bookstore on the campus. 

"New York: Simon & Schuster, 1932. 
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The principal integration of the course is therefore achieved through the 
organizing principle. Every once in a while some outsider after skimming the 
syllabus will refer to the course as essentially a sequence of three quarters of, 
respectively, economics, sociology, and political science. In a sense, there js 
nothing objectionable in this statement. We do not believe the departmental 
specialization that has grown up historically to be a complete mistake. There 
are such things as economic, social, and political institutions, and there is a need 
of division of labor if a student's efforts are to become intensive. The chief sins 
of the past have been committed through artificial isolation of the various fields 
and by forgetting the “‘altogetherness of things” which appeared in the actual 
problems. If the critics mean, however, that these are simply the old depart. 
mental courses, they are considerably beside the mark. When social legislation is 
discussed, it is set in a framework that places it historically, it is analyzed from 
the standpoint of economic theory, and the relevance of administrative experience 
is considered. When technology is considered, it is placed in the general setting 
of the theory of the social process of invention, and it is also considered in terms 
of its cultural and institutional consequences, and as a method of organizing 
production which can only be understood in the light of price theory. When 
population is studied, it is not only as a Malthusian notion (as is customary in 
the old design economics course) but with direct reference to standards of living, 
urbanization, and so forth. International relations are not broken up into isolated 
foreign trade and political compartments but are considered as a whole, with due 
consideration of such psychological, religious, and social factors as appear in 
modern nationalism. ‘Housing’ problems appear as typical phenomena of 
urbanization, but they are also stressed as examples of political and administra- 
tive technique in comparative government, and the price-cost problems of hous- 
ing are used as illustrative material in the general theory of prices. These things 
were not true of the old departmental courses, or they were accidentally true if 
the student took a certain selection of them. Even if he happened to achieve such 
a fortunate selection of departmental courses, he would not cover much of the 
background material that carries us throughout the three quarters into a con- 
sideration of subject matter that in the old departmental layout was considered 
the special hunting ground of historians, geographers, anthropologists, or stu- 
dents of education. 

A special effort is made in the last six lectures of the year to pull together 
the various threads which for one reason or another still are loose, as far as that 
is intellectually defensible. This is done in connection with Gilbert Murray's 
The Ordeal of this Generation® and its central chaos-cosmos theme. A course 
that pulled everything together quite systematically would not be true to life, 
and could only exist on the basis of some totalitarian philosophy of the Marxist, 
Thomist, or Facist type which deliberately “subordinated” some significant seg- 
ments of experience. 


* New York: Harper & Bros., 1929. 
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The second-year course—administered by the same senior staff—is organized 
around the general theme of freedom and control in industrial society. It is a 
direct outgrowth of the first year’s work in which the general problem of freedom 
and order emerged in a variety of forms—in primitive and pre-industrial, in 
industrial and international society. The mere juxtaposition of words such as 
freedom versus regimentation, progress versus stability, anarchy versus planning, 
and independence versus interdependence reveals some of the multitude of 
ramifications. 

Our primary concern in this final college course—'‘college” in the University 
of Chicago sense—remains that of preparation for intelligent citizenship. De- 
partmental lines of the traditional sort were overlooked when the “altogether- 
ness’ of the actual problems demanded a more comprehensive treatment. Thus 
we initiate the year’s work with a general discussion of the significance of some 
of the slogans mentioned above, and the discussion would hardly be “academically 
respectable’ from the standpoint of any of the traditional specialties. An effort is 
made to interpret the ideals of a number of historical periods in terms of the 
problems and conditions of the period, and stress is placed on the peculiar diffi- 
culties that arise from the survival of such ideals from one historic period into 
another. A detailed historical analysis is then made of the emergence of West- 
ern “freedom’’ from its feudal and absolutist background and a number of the 
so-called “documents of freedom’’—such as the English Petition of Right 
(1628) and Bill of Rights (1689), the American Declaration of Independence 
(1776) and the French Declaration of the Rights of Man and Citizen (1791)— 
are read and analyzed as to their explicit and implicit content. 

After this broad historical introduction, the problem then narrows to an 
examination of the political and economic theory of the “‘liberal’’ period—an 
occasion for a detailed study of the political and economic theory of free enter- 
prise. This is followed by a critical examination of the postulates of this theo- 
retical cosmos, and by a historical and descriptive picture of the tendency of 
individual groups to “organize,” the “use of freedom to destroy freedom,” etc. 

A number of typical problems of free enterprise are then examined—the 
business cycle, the hit-or-miss exploitation of natural resources, the unplanned 
fruit of specialization in urbanization, and the sharp conflict between national 
sovereignty as a political idea and market interdependence as an economic fact— 
and then attention is turned to various programs to remedy the insecurity and 
maladjustment that have accompanied the recent evolution of industrial society. 
The “American Search for Security,” its drift from individual savings, home 
ownership, insurance, and such devices to more or less organized effort is 
studied with sufficient detail to give the student some data and concepts with 
which to interpret contemporary affairs. Alternative paths to security under com- 
munism (Soviet Russia), fascism (Italy, Germany), and selected European 
democracies (England, France, Sweden) are studied, and a final section in this 
sutvey of approaches is devoted to changing conceptions of government in the 
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United States with special emphasis on constitutional theory and experience, in 
connection with which the text of the constitution is studied together with chap- 
ters by Hamilton, Madison, and Jay in The Federalist,® and a score of selected 
Supreme Court decisions. 

The final sections of the course are devoted to a reconsideration of the 
fundamental issue of freedom and order in the light of American and European 
experience with considerable emphasis on the idea that interference with the 
status quo by organized private and public effort is based on some notion of a 
“better-than-what-is’—in other words, on values in their relation to social or- 
ganization. We fully appreciate the perils involved in the treatment of contro- 
versial topics of this type, but we have not hesitated to return to the true 
Aristotelian tradition in this regard, to wit, the notion that a community is 
established ‘“‘with a view to some good,” and that in consequence a critical 
analysis of the values—implicit or explicit—of the society in question is the 
basic social inquiry. Partly because current materials are unsatisfactory for a 
variety of reasons, and partly because a classical treatment helps to give per- 
spective to those who imagine that unsettlement, change, and “‘spineless pragma- 
tism” are exclusively modern phenomena, we have built our readings in this 
section around Aristotle’s Ethics’? and Politics... There is an essentially modern 
ring to the Ethics with its descriptive pragmatic inquiry into the nature of happi- 
ness, of character and of its formation, and to the Politics with its careful avoid- 
ance of metaphysics and its almost meticulous evaluation of the historical forms 
of social and political organization in which we might secure happiness and good 
character as defined in the Ethics. Thus the gradually sharpened focusing upon 
shared values as the basic problem of the year’s work finds a suggestive classical 
framework. 

Earlier versions of the second-year course followed more conventional de- 
partmental lines. A good deal of the subject matter in the present syllabus can 
be found in the customary outlines of elementary work in economics, sociology, 
government, and philosophy. The innovation of the present organization lies in 
the effort to look at the problems as ‘‘wholes,” and to avoid the usual analytical 
separation in which the economists can comfortably theorize about ‘‘good (or 
sound )’’ economics without giving thought to social or political implementation, 
while the political scientists or sociologists discuss structure without benefit of the 
cathartic qualities of economic theory. 

A comparison with elementary social-science courses elsewhere would prob- 
ably reveal that our work tends to be less ‘current events” and more theoretical 
than that offered in other American institutions. While we stress fundamental 
ideas and points of view, we certainly do not subordinate historical and current 
empirical material. ‘Principles’ —as William James said—are forged ‘‘in the 
teeth of irreducible and stubborn facts,” and the usefulness of a generalization 
to a student is, after all, limited by his understanding of the postulates of the 
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reasoning and of the factual detail of the range of problems in which the 

neralization is supposed to be valid as an aid to insight or control. Thorndike’s 
work has convincingly demonstrated that there is a striking correlation between 
originality of thought and competence for “mere” routine work and knowledge 
of facts—facts, it might be added, without preceding classification into pleasant 
and obliging data that “‘confirm’ or “illustrate” the pet metaphysics of the 
selector, and unpleasant “‘raw’’ data that cannot “rationally” be fitted into a 
“comprehensible” view of the whole. 

Occasionally the result may be “confusing’’ but a clear and rationally in- 
telligible picture would under the assumed circumstances be indefensible from 
the standpoint of elementary intellectual candor. It is true that a clear and 
systematic indoctrination in some set of dogmatic ‘first principles” might be more 
comfortable to the young, the weary, and the frightened, but an educational 
institution not yet committed to outright indoctrination in some secular or formal 
religion will insist that broken rays of true light are preferable to the glamor of a 
spurious metaphysical clarity that has no relation to experience. 

The clamor for a rational order, for a comprehensive set of first principles 
with “due subordination” of historical and current empirical material selected 
with an eye to illustration or confirmation of the metaphysics, is essentially a 
claim to intellectual dictatorship. In the first place, reason is not necessarily a 
principle of order. It is analytical, it discriminates, and distinguishes. Order 
historically is the fruit of authority or of shared values. The clamor for ‘‘ra- 
tional order,” therefore, boils down to a demand for submission to the particular 
metaphysical dogma that is advocated. 

The tide of increasing specialized knowledge will continue to run, meta- 
physical or administrative Canutes to the contrary notwithstanding. If philoso- 
phers are to contribute their share in the mastery of the ensuing perplexity as to 
what the knowledge means and what its potentialities might be, they will have 
to drop medieval claims to match the position of theology as the queen of the 
sciences. Our basic problem is not that of improved means to unimproved ends, 
but rather that means are ever more available to ends ever more muddled and 
evanescent. Philosophy’s most tempting opportunity lies in the clarification and 
statement of the values by which we live, and such a clarification of values will 
spring from a detailed and synthetic knowledge of the conditioning means 
rather than from sterile parroting of the stale metaphysics of the past. 

Such a view—in John Dewey’s words—'‘renounces the traditional notion 
that action is inherently inferior to knowledge and preference for the fixed over 
the changing; it involves the conviction that security attained by active control 
is to be more prized than certainty in theory.’”” 

The multiplicity of modern paths to significant insight can be reduced to 
order by the regrouping of available knowledge and capacities for action that 
would result from the clarification of values and ends. If religion seems to have 


" Op. cit. John Dewey, The. Quest for Certainty, 37. 
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degenerated from the living embodiment of the shared values of the group to 
a part-time embellishment of our leisure, that is one of the penalties attached to 
identifying spiritual matters with the status quo in scientific and social evolution, 
If philosophy is to avoid a similar fate, it must direct itself to the task of re- 
vitalizing our values by restoring their relevance to the life of reason. Thus it 
might recover its position as the basic moral and social science by ceasing to be 
a device to deal with the problems of philosophers and becoming, in John 
Dewey's words, a method, utilized by philosophers, for dealing with the prob- 
lems of men. 

Integration thus conceived might save us from the imposed social cohesion 
with appended ‘made to order’ Weltanschauung, that is the sad reality in the 
totalitarian states. Selection of a ‘frame of reference” is to beat the enemy by 
“joining him.”” Withdrawal to medieval first principles, ““with due subordination” 
of the historical and current facts, is to run away from the battle altogether. If 
we are to succeed in avoiding an imposed social cohesion, the substitution of an 
integrative striving for coherence will demand a new approach to values. 

For several generations the idea has prevailed that there was something 
peculiarly strong-minded and “‘scientific” in discarding ethical considerations in 
the study of social problems; and the quality of traditional preachment helps 
to explain the tendency. Mechanical theories prevailed in imitation of the 
physical sciences but in an increasingly plastic environment the old mechanical 
theories, which had their roots in the assumption of a fixed environment, lost 
their interests even in the explanation of the physical universe. In social matters, 
new habits of thought intimately involved in the new experience of continuous 
remodeling of man’s environment once again focussed attention upon the ends 
which the new means sought to implement. If reason is to serve us in our present 
confusion, it will be through the clarification of our ends in relation to ever more 
diversified and powerful means. If those who are at the frontiers of advancing 
knowledge in the social sciences have cavalierly disregarded their responsibilities 
in these matters, elementary instruction might face a new responsibility. 

A discharge of the new task that will effectively answer the present need 
will demand a recasting of emphasis so that the current departmental specialties 
will find a fitting philosophical and ethical framework. No task in American 
education more urgently calls for able and aggressive leadership. 


How Great Britain Holds Its Elections 
for Parliament 


WILLIAM T. MORGAN 
Indiana University 


On the eve of our own presidential election it may prove of interest to see 
how the British proceed to register the will of the people. Teachers of the so- 
cial studies might also like to know what materials are available, or may be made 
available, to students for a study of what might be considered a timely problem in 
current events. 

Whereas British elections differ greatly in their method and character from 
those in the United States, they are in their way probably both more significant 
and entertaining. Our elections usually come at stated times as set forth in law, 
and are usually preceded by a long period of hectic preparations. A general 
(Parliamentary) election in Great Britain may come at any time that the Gov- 
ernment in power fails to secure the support of the majority of the House of 
Commons on some important measure. A Parliament today may last a maximum 
of five years, although it may come to an end in a few wecks. In the year 1701 
and again in 1910, there were two elections in a single calendar year. In the 
autumn of 1922 the Coalition Government under Mr. Lloyd George was over- 
thrown by the Conservatives, who a year later were forced out and Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald came in as the first Labor Prime Minister. His Government lasted 
less than a year, giving way to the Conservatives under Mr. Baldwin, whose 
ministry, after rounding out almost its allotted span of five years, was in 1929 
defeated by the Labor (or Socialist) Party. The latter fell two years later as a 
result of a financial panic, resigning, however, not because of a defeat in the 
House of Commons, but on account of a division of opinion among its leaders on 
important matters of policy. George V, having accepted the resignation of the 
Socialist Ministry, immediately invited Mr. MacDonald to form a new “Na- 
tional” (Coalition) Government to prevent the devaluation of the pound. The 
small Coalition Cabinet, which lasted only a few weeks, did not prevent the 
abandonment of the gold standard. In the ensuing election, the “National” Gov- 
ernment was overwhelmingly successful, with the Conservatives winning nearly 
80 per cent of the seats. Although possessed of so large a majority, the ‘‘Na- 
tional” Ministry was never popular, betraying on every hand the lassitude so 
characteristic of Governments with top-heavy majorities. Gradually it shed its 
Liberal and Socialistic character, until in June 1935, Mr. Baldwin came in once 
more as Prime Minister, just in time, as it turned out, to utilize the Italian 
war-scare as a battle cry for the election in November, 1935. 

These statements may help explain how Cabinets are formed and elections are 
brought about. Now Britain, as we know, is ruled by a Cabinet, since the King 
has become little more than the ceremonial head of the Government. Since the 
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days of George III the King has reigned but the Cabinet has governed, as it 
prepares all the important measures for the deliberations of Parliament. When- 
ever it loses the confidence of the majority of the House of Commons, it has one 
of two alternatives: it must either resign or dissolve Parliament. If it chooses 
to resign, the King summons the leader of the new majority party to form a 
Cabinet, and the Government is carried on without interruption. If a dissolution 
is decided upon, a general election follows promptly. Upon the results of this 
election the fate of the Ministry depends. If the pollings favor the party in power, 
it continues to govern, perhaps with some individual changes in the Cabinet; 
should the vote go against him, the Premier immediately resigns, and the King 
requests the leader of the new majority party to form a Government. The new 
Prime Minister then selects his cabinet from among the outstanding political 
leaders in his party. They must be able as they are frequently called upon to de- 
fend their policies and actions on the floor of the House of Commons and the 
ineptitude of some Cabinet member may result in the premature end of a 
government. This almost happened last December as a result of the Hoare-Laval 
negotiations concerning Ethiopia. This procedure is, of course, very different from 
that in the United States. Some people believe that we have a Cabinet form of 
government, when we actually have the presidential form. The Cabinet with us 
is the President’s cabinet. They are, in a sense, his hired hands, and some of 
them in the past generation seem to have acted as such. 

Inasmuch as an election may be precipitated at any time British political 
leaders must be always on the alert. Members of the House of Commons tend 
to cultivate their constituencies all the year. In fact, it has become almost a 
custom for a member of Parliament to address his constituents annually, in- 
forming them of what he has done and what he proposes to do for the future. 
Each of the three parties hold each autumn an annual conference where the poli- 
cies of the party are discussed at length. Little warning was given as to the 
exact date of the recent election, however, although everybody knew it must 
come before October 1936, as Parliament would then have enjoyed its full five 
years of life. In an official way, however, Parliament was dissolved October 25, 
the nomination of the candidates was set for November 5, and the polling for 
November 14. 

The nomination of candidates is somewhat more formal than with us. The 
choice usually rests with the executive committee of the constituency, although 
frequently the central organization of the party recommends someone to the 
consideration of the committee. At times the committee refuses to indicate any 
particular candidate, but suggests two or three persons to the entire party associ- 
ation of the constituency. The executive committee is not limited to candidates 
living in the constituency, for more than half of the members of the House of 
Commons do not live in the district they represent. The British have never em- 
phasized local (geographical) representation as we have. In fact they still adhere 
to the theory of virtual representation, that a member of Parliament represents 
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the interests of the entire British people rather than those of his own district. 
Other things being equal, the executive committee will nominate the sitting 
member, for they see no purpose in changing if the member is rendering good 
service. As a consequence there is a decided tendency for a member of Parliament 
to “nurse”’ his constituency. If he is a man of wealth, he is certain to contribute 
to many of the charities of his area, and to be the head of many important 
voluntary organizations which costs him both time and money. The poorer con- 
stituencies are, therefore, prone to favor a man of wealth, because of his 
munificence rather than for his character or ability as a statesman. It also tends, 
in some cases to actual subserviency, not only to those of high social position, 
but to persons of wealth. It is well to note in passing that an Englishman does 
not “run” for office, he only “stands” for Parliament. In some constituencies, 
often forty or more, there is no contest as only one candidate is nominated for 
the seat. 

Since 1922 the political situation has been badly complicated by the rapid 
growth of the Labor Party which at present has nearly four times as many voters 
and three times as many seats in the Commons as the badly divided Liberals have. 
Before the existence of the so-called “National” Party, the emergence of three 
parties had already tended to confuse the issues and throw out of gear the entire 
electoral machinery which was set up for only two parties. Despite the hasty 
character of the election, October, 1935 found 1348 candidates in the field. The 
Conservatives had 515, the Laborites 552 and the various groups of Liberals, 205. 
This meant, of course, that one-third of the constituencies would have triangular 
contests, and many of the successful candidates would come in on a minority vote. 
The nomination of the candidate is a very formal procedure. After he accepts the 
honor, which, judging solely by the language of the occasion, is always thrust upon 
him, the candidate appoints his election manager, usually the district agent of his 
party, and makes a deposit of £150 as a guarantee, which he forfeits if he fails 
to poll one-eighth of the votes cast in the election. The candidate is now ready to 
begin in a regular way his campaign. 

The arrangements for the meetings, the distribution of election literature, and 
the determination of the leading issues of the campaign are all decided upon by 
the electoral agent in consultation with the central organization of the party. The 
amount of literature sent the candidate himself is simply prodigious. If he masters 
it all he can defend his party’s policy under almost any circumstances that may 
arise. Every penny expended on behalf of the candidate during the campaign must 
be carefully accounted for by his agent. The good old days of the eighteenth- 
century Eatanswill elections immortalized in the caricatures of Hogarth and the 
pages of Dickens, the glorious days of the “‘three-B’s” bread, beef, and beer are no 
more. The candidate dares not even dispense cigars for fear of being brought to 
trial for a violation of the Corrupt Practices Act. The modest amount the candi- 
date may spend is carefully set forth in this law, and depends upon size and 
location of his constituency. If he exceeds this amount, or allows some zealous 
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supporters to do so, the candidate not only loses his seat, but renders himself 
forever incapable of sitting for that constituency. That law, moreover, is stringent- 
ly enforced, without quibbling about any legal technicalities or raising the issue 
of moral turpitude. 

Fortunately for the candidate, a considerable part of the necessary expense 
is provided by the central organization, as he cannot, unless he be a man of 
wealth, expend very much on his canvass as his pay is only £400 a year. The 
central organization also is handicapped from our point of view because it has 
so few favors to bestow even should it be successful at the polls. Practically all 
the important offices in the state, outside the Ministry, are granted on the basis 
of civil service examinations. Great Britain furnishes but few plums for the 
professional politician, unless he is sufficiently able to rise to the higher ranks 
of his party. If he enters the ministry, however, he is unusually well paid when 
judged by American standards. But the party in power has no first class post- 
masterships to dispense to the faithful as we have. Neither could they, until 
recently, levy on heavily protected industries (except the liquor trade) as in 
the United States; even public utilities are free from the necessity of contributing 
to the campaign chest of one or more parties; while candidates are frequently so 
poor that they find it impossible to contribute anything beyond the absolutely 
necessary expenses in the local area. Despite all this, the two older parties con- 
trive to maintain large election funds. 

The Liberals and Conservatives contrive to get generous subscriptions from 
persons, whom their party may have honored by electing to honorary chairman- 
ships of the local or central association. Those subscribing lavishly to the party 
treasury are likely to be rewarded by titles of honor, such as knight or baronet, 
or occasionally even with patents of nobility. Mr. Lloyd George’s enormous elec- 
tion fund is said by his political enemies to have been largely secured by the sale 
of honors. The Duke of Northumberland asserted that the current rate for 
baronetcies under Mr. Lloyd George was £25,000 to £40,000 while would-be 
knights paid from £10,000 to £12,000. In addition to baronets, knights, and 
“other small fry,’ eighty-seven peers were created during the régime of Lloyd 
George. This fund he still has well in hand at the present time, we are told, 
for it was so wisely invested that it doubled its original value. It is, perhaps, 
superfluous to add that Mr. Lloyd George himself has never touched a penny 
of it. 

Due to the orgy of honors under the Welsh premier, the Conservatives have 
found it wise to limit the number of honors and titles since they returned to 
power. As a result their campaign chest is almost empty, for the socially ambitious 
are reluctant at the present time to contribute to the campaign fund of their 
party, because honors are so parsimoniously distributed, while the politically 
minded see little need for generosity when their party already has so large a 
majority. A considerable number of the Conservative members of the House 
of Commons have served notice upon their party that they will not again seek 
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seats in Parliament. Nevertheless, the Conservatives have found it necessary 
to seek a large election, a plea which was supported by some of the most promi- 
nent captains of industry in the country. In truth, the Laborites claimed in 1929 
that the House of Commons was decidedly bourgeois in its make-up, 693 com- 
panies being represented by 765 directors. Some of the members were directors 
in several corporations, as only 177 Conservatives and 24 Liberals (fully 60 per 
cent of the Liberal membership) are listed as directors of corporations. With 
Protection as one of the issues, the Socialists feel that the Conservatives will not 
lack for funds. Labor, however, has no such sources to tap. Since so few of its 
leaders are wealthy, it must rely upon small contributions from all of its members. 
The Laborites, however, work busily all the year, and utilize a great deal of vol- 
untary work around election time. With all that, however, their treasury is empty 
and they must economize most drastically upon their printing and advertisements 
in the press, when such expenditures appear absolutely necessary. 

This is one of the most expensive canvasses Great Britain has ever seen. The 
electorate has increased by one-half since 1924, and the number of voters in 
some constituencies mounts to well over fifty thousand. The number of letters, 
handbills, etc., mecessary to reach this host is very large. In 1929 the Liberal 
Party alone planned some 10,000 meetings with 1,000 speakers. Mr. Lloyd 
George and Lord Beauchamp expected to address about 250 meetings. They 
also organized to distribute two and three-quarter millions of handbills, together 
with 80,000 posters. The Liberals were reported to have been printing 500,000 
pamphlets a day, while the Conservatives planned to inundate England with a 
flood of 30,000,000 leaflets, and the Laborites with a bare 20,000,000. This lit- 
erature is listed in a party catalog, so that the candidate and his agent may select 
such as they think would have the greatest local appeal. The face of “Merrie 
England” was described as being literally plastered by more than five million 
feet of election advertising. A curious but interesting fact about this advertising 
is that the central organization pays for it until the day of the election. It must 
then be removed or the party candidate becomes responsible for the rent. The 
total cost of the election of 1935 was estimated at $10,000,000, of which one- 
sixth was probably spent on printing alone. Of this amount the Government 
will provide about one-sixth, the candidates one-third and the party organization 
one-half. 

English election meetings bear little resemblance to those in America, but 
they are usually far more interesting. Our political rallies are sort of love-feasts, 
at which the faithful of the party foregather to be inspired by their political 
spell-binders. Members of the other party rarely attend, and it is not considered 
good form to interrupt a speaker by asking questions. In England they do hold 
a few mutual admiration meetings, but usually an election meeting is attended 
by people of all parties, and the supporters of the speaker may well be in a 
minority, as was the case in two of the three meetings the writer attended in 
a recent English election. The majority of those present come to learn more about 
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the issues of the campaign, but at least a few attend in the hope of being able 
to break up the meeting. The candidate is always asked pointed questions 
(“heckled”) by his audience, and he cannot get far in British politics unless he 
is ready to answer at a second’s notice any query that comes to him. Lady Astor 
made her political reputation largely because of her brilliance in repartee. Once 
a candidate proves his ability to give and to take, they usually let him alone. If 
they find him ignorant of the problems and policies of the government, they 
persist in their questioning until they have made him ridiculous. 

Heckling has become almost a fine art, particularly in some of the working- 
class constituencies. Women have proved themselves very adept at this sort of 
thing, as it is necessary for the candidate to handle them more gently than he 
would men. One meeting the writer attended several years ago was reasonably 
quiet, until they introduced the leading speaker. The crowd then became so noisy 
that we thought the meeting would end before it began. After a few minutes the 
audience condescended to listen for a short time. Soon, however, some person 
objected to some statement of the speaker, and pandemonium ensued. It was 
over in two or three minutes, and the speaker proceeded with his message. Again 
he was interrupted, and this time we were told that they had stopped long enough 
to expel a woman from the meeting. She was, they said, a professional heckler, 
although she appeared to the writer to be the best dressed and most intelligent 
woman in the room. They finally allowed the “key-noter,” who is now Lord 
High Chancellor, to finish, and he went off to another meeting. 

The candidate was next introduced, and for fully five minutes it appeared 
certain that he would be howled down. We were mistaken, however, but they did 
not let him proceed long until he was interrupted by such noises as made any- 
thing that had happened before suggest perfect silence. This occurred on three 
separate occasions before they began in a formal manner to ask him questions. On 
one of these occasions, two burly women, one obviously a foreigner, came to the 
point of blows. The close of the meeting found the writer mentally exhausted. 
When he commented upon the great liveliness of the meeting, the chairman of 
the meeting casually remarked that it was the most peaceful meeting they had 
held in that constituency during the campaign. Whether this was the truth, we 
know not, but we do know that several election meetings that year broke up 
with riots, and serious casualties resulted in some of them. In a few places elec- 
tion meetings had to be cancelled in the interest of public safety. John Bull takes 
his politics, like his pleasures, seriously. 

The active campaign only lasts about ten days, and then gives way to the 
pollings, which are about as drab and uninteresting as one could imagine. The 
parliamentary election has absolutely no connection with local politics. The voter 
goes to a quiet little hall, gives his name to the election officials, who are fewer in 
number than with us, receives a ballot, and proceeds to his booth. Upon opening 
his ballot he is confronted, not with a vast array of names, offices, and parties, 
but with a sheet of paper little larger than his hand with the names of the candi- 
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dates from that constituency for the House of Commons. He may find as many 
as four names, but usually only three, occasionally only two, all of whom he has 
heard speak, and some of whom he may know personally. He has his choice 
of voting for a party because of its principles, or a candidate because of his per- 
sonal qualities. Counting the ballots is a simple matter, and everybody knows 
within a few hours of the closing of the polls how the parties have fared at the 
hands of the electorate. 

Under the two-party system, the results were usually decisive. With the 
appearance of the Labor party complications have arisen, for none of the parties 
may secure a majority in the Commons. This contingency is not only possible, but 
highly probable, and may necessite a government by a Coalition. England is able 
to change her Government completely in a few weeks. We need six weeks. Which 
is the better? 


CURRENT PERIODICALS 


It is easy to study the progress of the British elections from the current pe- 
riodicals, whose comment in the main is more intelligent, and whose news items 
more impartial than in the comparable American papers. The London Times 
is, of course, excellent, and its reports of Parliamentary proceedings are full, ac- 
curate, and impartial. The Manchester Guardian is another excellent organ of 
public opinion, as is also the Glasgow Herald and the Scotsman (Edinburgh). 
Fortunately, all four of these reputable papers are available in weekly editions. 
The more popular organs, such as the Daily Herald (Labor), News-Chronicle 
(Liberal), Dazly Mazl, and Daily Express are much livelier, but less accurate 
and impartial. The circulation of all four of them is enormous, when judged by 
American standards, but their influence is less than might be expected. The 
graphic dailies are still less influential. Weekly magazines of opinion such as 
the Spectator, New Statesman and Nation, and the Saturday Review ate proba- 
bly more satisfactory than any similar periodical in America. The Britain has a 
considerable number of Sunday papers, notably the Observer, Sunday Dispatch, 
Sunday Times (not affiliated with the Times), News of the World, and Rey- 
nolds’. The leading monthly journals, such as The Nineteenth Century and After, 
the Contemporary Review, and Fortnightly Review are characterized by sane 
articles by well-known authorities. The character of the Empire Review and of 
the National Review is suggested by their titles, but their articles are likely to be 
both suggestive and stimulating. Altogether the public is better served by the 
press than in our own country. While there is little choice between the ultra- 
sensational papers in the two countries, the more staid and respectable papers in 
London and the provinces surpass the majority of ours in their intelligent dis- 
cussion of political problems. It must be conceded, however, that the issues of 
the political campaigns are far less complicated than in the realms of Uncle Sam. 

The party propaganda which issues from the publicity departments of the 
national parties was a revelation to me. Particularly is this true of the Labor (or 
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Socialist) Party. During the last two years this party with its slender funds has 
been following out the precepts of the old Fabian Society and has sought to 
convince the public by a process of “intellectual osmosis.’ Their pamphlets are 
the product of the finest minds of the party, and show not only a highly intelligent 
appreciation of the fundamental political, social, and economic problems of the 
time, but real skill in presenting their case to the public. Of the more significant 
brochures, I might mention The Land and the National Planning of Agriculture, 
Hawkers of Death, The Sky’s the Limit (on speculation in aeroplane stock), 
Labour's Financial Policy, The Colonial Empire, The National Planning of Trans- 
port, and Labour and Education. Easily the most impressive was one which gave 
a highly realistic description of the worst of British slums. One handbill empha- 
sized the record of the National Government on having OVER £60,000,000 
plundered from the unemployed, OVER £20,000,000 increase in war prepara- 
tions, OVER 2,000,000 unemployed, and OVER 1,500,000 on poor relief. Their 
suggestions to speakers are short, but Fifty Points against the ‘National’ Gov- 
ernment was especially good. 

The “National” and Conservative publicity was handled for the most part 
jointly, and they must have expended far more on printing and distributing 
their tracts. Among the more effective pamphlets would appear to be As Safe 
as the Bank, A Call to the Nation, and Educational Reform. Their posters were 
numerous, but not particularly attractive. One ran as follows: ‘National Govern- 
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from that point of view they are good, although their influence might have been 
greater had the artistic side been emphasized more. Easily the most effective piece 
of election literature I have seen is the Conservative booklet, Notes for Speakers 
and Workers, which contains 437 pages, complete with carefully organized table 
of contents and an index. It sells for two shillings. The most important single topic 
in the 1935 canvass, that of “Foreign Affairs,’”” is given 47 pages, although 
“Trade and Tariffs” receives 61, while “Housing and Slums’’ is covered in 16. 
No intelligent candidate who studied this book carefully need fear the onslaught 
of any heckler. Supplementing this was Questions and Answers: a Simple Hand- 
book for Political Workers, and A Record of Progress, 1931-1935: the National 
Government's Handbook. 

In the past the Liberal Publications Department has been second to none, 
but this year caught the party not only unprepared, but badly divided. As a 
result, their pamphlets were not numerous, consisting mainly in the summary 
of the program of the Council of Action, which was inspired by Mr. Lloyd 
George. Throughout the year, however, the Liberals publish the Liberal Maga- 
zine, a monthly periodical which is nothing short of invaluable to those who 
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wish to keep abreast of political affairs in Great Britain, for it is less partisan 
than its name might indicate. The subscription price is six shillings a year. The 
Liberal Y ear Book is also of great value as a work of reference on things political. 
Its price is two shillings. In the past the publicity departments of the three politi- 
cal parties have been most generous; after every one of their recent elections they 
have sent me in return for the postage a considerable collection of their posters, 
handbills, pamphlets, notes for speakers and the like, all of which have aided 
me very materially in appreciating the serious side of British politics, which the 
party leaders look upon as fundamentally a matter of education. 
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The County Reorganization Movement 
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Nothing short of a major disaster can arouse popular interest in questions of 
local government. It took the Galveston tidal wave and the destruction of the 
city to start the commission form of city government on the road to popularity. 
The Dayton flood in the spring of 1913 gave a powerful impetus to the city 
manager movement. And now economic depression stimulates widespread in- 
terest in the problem of county government. 

For more than twenty years futile darts have been launched from the pro- 
fessorial ranks toward the country—our most sluggish and antiquated unit of 
government. This relic of medieval England, propelled by the inertia of tradi- 
tion, went untouched until the coincidence of tax bills of pre-depression propor- 
tions and incomes of depression dimensions made the country county-conscious. 
At least in thirty states the problem of the reconstruction of the county has be- 
come a live public question. In about a dozen states official commissions have 
probed the matter and made reports, while an endless stream of opinions and 
recommendations flows from a wide variety of citizens’ organizations. Remedial 
constitutional amendments and statutes have been adopted in several states, and 
the movement gives promise of substantial achievement in the reorganization of 
county government. 

The attacks on the county have been concentrated principally on two fronts. 
It is said that the territorial basis of county government has ceased to be satis- 
factory. The existing counties were carved out at a time when horse-drawn 
vehicles were the prevailing mode of transportation. A complete revamping of 
county areas toward a larger unit of government is advanced as the remedy. The 
organization or structure of county government is the other main object of criti- 
cism. The present organization of county government is criticized as a headless 
monstrosity, since there is no single executive with authority to oversee all the 
business of the county. The panacea currently proposed is the county-manager 
plan, inspired by the popularity of the manager plan in cities. 

The case for merging counties—or staking out entirely new and larger 
counties with little heed to old boundaries—is, according to its proponents, only 
a matter of simple arithmetic. It is based on the fact that larger scale production 
of goods or services, up to a certain point at any rate, usually results in smaller 
unit costs. Surveys made in various states tend to demonstrate that the cost per 
person for county government declines with an increase in the population and 
wealth of the county. A study in California indicates that the annual cost per 
capita for county government in counties with less than 5,000 population is 
$77.85; in counties of over 80,000, excluding the metropolitan counties, the 
figure is $53.78.1 In Michigan, the annual per capita cost for Kent County 


J. K. Galbraith, California County Expenditures (University of California College of 
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(population, 240,511) for 1931 was $9.27; for Roscommon County (popula- 
tion, 2,055), the cost was $37.20.? Analyses of county costs in Colorado show 
that in counties with a total assessed valuation of under $5,000,000, the county 
tax rate is $12.36 per $100 valuation. In counties with a valuation of over 
$20,000,000 the rate falls to $4.60.° A similar tendency for per capita costs to 
increase as the size, wealth, and population of the unit is reduced has been ob- 
served in Ohio.* The burden of maintaining county government has grown to 
be particularly heavy in the cut-over timber counties of Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota with their declining population and resources.* In other states, shifts 
in population caused by changing agricultural and industrial conditions have 
brought similar but less aggravated troubles to many counties.® 

Some observers are inclined to attribute this tendency for per capita expendi- 
tures to decrease with an increase in the population of the county solely to the 
fact that operations are carried on in such units on a larger scale. Expenditures of 
counties of different population groups are probably not absolutely comparable, 
however. In counties with cities of considerable population the municipalities 
doubtless perform functions which are carried on by the county government in 
counties where large cities do not exist.7 The skill of county officials also may 
be an important factor in costs.* It seems quite certain that the volume of work 
carried on by a county has considerable influence on per capita costs, but proba- 
bly not so much as has been asserted at times. At any rate, the point where costs 
cease to decrease with an increase in population is soon reached. This figure has 
been estimated at a population of anywhere from 40,000 to 100,000. Even this 
leaves considerable room for the consolidation movement, as over one-half of 
the counties of the nation have populations of less than 18,000 each, but limits 
its advantages primarily to the predominantly rural areas.° 

On the basis of such facts the advocates of county consolidation urge a more 
or less drastic reshuffling of county boundaries particularly in rural areas. In- 

* A. W. Bromage and T. H. Reed, Organization and Cost of County and Township Govern- 


ment, a report prepared for the Michigan Commission of Inquiry into County, Township and 
School District Government (1933). 

*S. R. Heckart and G. S$. Klemmedson, County Consolidation in Colorado (Colorado Agri- 
cultural College, Bulletin 406, 1933). : 

* Governor's Commission on County Government, The Reorganization of County Government 
(Columbus, 1934). 

*See William Anderson, The Reorganization of Local Government in Minnesota (League 
of Minnesota Municipalities, Publication No. 46, 1933). 

*For a table showing per capita costs for counties in each state according to population 
gee, see J. W. Manning, “The County in the United States,” Southwest Review, XX (1935), 

03-318. 

"For an indication of the effect of this factor in calculations of per capita county expendi- 
tures, see The Reorganization of County Government in Ohio, 34. 

* An excellent study of Montana counties attributes greater importance to individual efficiency 
than to the volume of work in determining county costs. See R. R. Renne, “Measuring the 
Efficiency of County Government,” National Municipal Review, XXIV (1935), 162-169. 

*It seems plain that no economies would result from the extension of the boundaries of 
metropolitan counties. The problem of the metropolitan county is mainly one of coérdination or 
consolidation with the city which usually serves about the same territory. From one point of 
view the urban counties constitute the major part of the county problem, for in slightly more 
than one-fourth of the counties is to be found more than three-fourths of the national population. 
See V. O. Key, Jr., “The County: An Urban Problem,” The National County (June, 1935), 21-22. 
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crease the area of the county, it is argued, and one set of officers and one county 
court house can do the work that four or five are now doing with far less than 
a proportionate increase in total expenditures. There are facts other than the 
hardboiled drive for economy set forth in favor of county consolidation. Trade 
areas have greatly changed since 1900. Forty years ago the present county seat 
was the logical place for county offices because it was there that the citizen went 
to buy his supplies, to sell his produce, and to attend church and lodge. Now 
he goes on trade days to a town which draws its business from a much wider 
area, and it may be inconvenient for him to go to an out-of-the-way county seat 
to pay his taxes and sit on the jury. The county, it is argued, should bear some 
relationship to these new major trade areas.’° Likewise, it is argued that it is 
nonsense to have a county that is divided into two or three valleys by mountain 
ranges which are impassable when the snow falls. This is actually the case in 
certain western states, and when the counties are reshuffled some attention will 
have to be paid to physiography. 


CONSOLIDATION OF COUNTIES 


Actual achievement to date in the consolidation of counties has been rather 
negligible. In 1919, James County, Tennessee, a small rural county, was annexed 
to Hamilton County, in which Chattanooga is located. The tax rate in the former 
James County territory dropped and the governmental services improved. The 
money which formerly went to pay the county board, the tax assessor, the collec- 
tor, the treasurer, and like officials in the poorer county could be used to pay road- 
maintenance men and school teachers without overburdening the overhead or- 
ganization of the larger county. In 1932 the two counties of Campbell and Milton 
were merged with Fulton (Atlanta) County, Georgia, with similar results. Inci- 
dentally, Georgia has one of the largest county surpluses. 

At recent legislative sessions the governors of North Carolina, Michigan, 
Tennessee, South Dakota, Oklahoma, Indiana, and Mississippi have urged seri- 
ous consideration of the problem of county consolidation. In Kentucky various 
private associations are pressing the matter, pointing out that it is burdensome 
for many of the smaller counties to maintain the minimum machinery of county 
government. In about half the counties of that state the total assessed valuation 
is not as great as the valuation of three office buildings in Louisville. In Texas 
in November, 1934, a constitutional amendment to permit consolidation was 
defeated, apparently because of vigorous opposition to a number of other proposi- 
tions voted on at the same time. The 1935 session of the Oregon legislature 
adopted an act to facilitate the consolidation of adjoining counties. Bills with 
similar objectives were the subject of bitter debate in Wisconsin, California, 
Colorado, and other states at the legislative sessions of the same year. 


*” The studies of trade areas by rural sociologists may serve as a basis for re-defining govern- 
mental areas. See, for example, H. C. Hoffsommer, Relation of Cities to Changes in Rural Trade 
and Social Areas in Wayne County, New York (Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Bulletin 582, 1934). 
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More has been accomplished in the movement for the modernization of 
county organization. The governmental mechanism built up by centuries of insti- 
tutional accretion to manage the affairs of the county has become poorly adapted 
to present needs. The prevailing pattern of organization is capped by a county 
board ranging in composition from four or five members to a body com- 
parable in size to a state legislature. In addition to the board there is usually 
a series of popularly elected officials—the sheriff, the county auditor, the county 
judge, the county surveyor, the tax collector, the assessor, the treasurer—and per- 
haps a few appointees of the county board such as the county health officer, 
the superintendent of the county farm, and the county engineer. The missing 
arch of the structure is a county executive. The organization is unsupervised and 
responsibility is diffused. States and cities have long since found it necessary to 
vest power and responsibility for the general supervision of their governmental 
services in governors, mayors, and managers, but by and large each county official 
is a law unto himself. There is frequently considerable informal codperation 
among them in distributing patronage and dividing spoils under the leadership 
of some more or less benevolent boss, but continuous and effective unified guid- 
ance of the county organization in the public interest has been the exception. 

The present tendency seems to be toward unifying the county’s business 
under the control of a county manager or a county executive, sometimes called 
the county president, corresponding to the mayor of a city."' In order to accom- 
plish these changes it has been necessary usually to amend the state constitution 
to grant counties home rule so that they may adopt the form of organization 
most suitable for local needs, again borrowing from municipal practice. 

California and Maryland have had for many years constitutional provisions 
permitting county home rule, but the Maryland clause has been a dead letter since 
the defeat of the proposed county manager charter for Baltimore County in 1920. 
Ohio and Texas'* recently adopted similar constitutional amendments, while 
Michigan voters rejected such a proposal in 1934.'* The county home-rule amend- 
ments give the counties considerable freedom in determining the organization 
of county government. Another method of permitting a degree of flexibility is 
through state legislation establishing optional forms of governmental organiza- 
tion from which the county may choose.’* North Carolina passed an optional 
law in 1927, Montana in 1931, Virginia in 1932, Nebraska in 1933, and New 
York in 1935. Under one or the other of these two types of authorization the 
county-manager plan has been adopted in San Mateo and Sacramento counties, 
California; Albemarle, Henrico, and Arlington counties, Virginia;’* Durham 


“See Committee on County Government of the National Municipal League, A Model 
County Manager Law (1930). 


R. C. Martin, “The County Home Rule Movement in Texas," Southwestern Social Science 
Quarterly (March, 1935). 

* A similar amendment is to be voted on again in Michigan in 1936. 

“It has been recommended that the Calitornia constitution be amended to permit optional 
forms of county government as well as county home rule charters. See County Government in 
California, Pinal Report of the California Commission on County Home Rule (Sacramento, 1930). 

* See Commission on County Government, Report (Richmond, Sen. Doc. No. 3, 1931). 
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County, North Carolina; and Douglas County, Nebraska.** Charter commissions 
are at work in several important counties of Ohio.** Proposals for the reorganiza- 
tion of county structure have been rejected in a number of counties, but an in- 
creasing interest is being manifested in the subject with considerable attention 
focused on those counties now operating under the manager plan.’* 

The alternative to improving the administration of county affairs appears to 
be to stand by and allow the state to assume county functions and manage them 
from the state capital. This has already been done to a considerable extent in 
North Carolina and Virginia. Under Governor O. Max Gardner control of 
schools and all public roads was taken from the counties in North Carolina and 
transferred to the state to the accompaniment of a rather sharp decrease in ex- 
penditures. Some of this reduction was attributable to a reduction in the quality 
or quantity of governmental services furnished; some, to improved efficiency of 
operation due to the advantages of the larger organization. For example, a reduc- 
tion of about $200,000 per year was made in the item of coal for heating the 
schools largely because of inspection and more efficient operation of furnaces. 
Such a saving would be possible only in a larger unit because it is obvious that 
a school district operating a one-teacher school cannot hire a furnace expert.’ 
The North Carolina plan was followed in Virginia with reference to roads in 
1932. If these developments spread to other states, all that will remain of the 
county will be an empty shell. 

As a matter of fact some observers believe that efforts to revive the county are 
futile and consider it doomed as a useful unit of government.” The functions of 
the county, they assert, are certain to be transferred outright to the state, which 
will lay out appropriate districts to be administered directly by the state. If such 
a transfer of functions develops, there will be no necessity to consolidate counties 
or to reorganize their structure. It is not at all unlikely that this may be the 
trend followed in predominantly rural states, but it seems improbable that this 
will be the line of development in states with powerful urban centers. Such 
urban communities are likely to continue to demand a certain degree of local 
autonomy which will in turn leave the way clear for reviving the county as a 
unit of government in the rural sections. The curious situation in which the 
metropolis becomes the bulwark of rural local self-government may develop in 
some states.** 


* W. L. Pierpont, “Douglas County Nebraska Adopts the Manager Plan,”’ National Municipal 
Review, XXIV (1935), 105-107. 

*C. P. Taft, “Hamilton County, Ohio, to Vote on New Charter,” National Municipal Review, 
XXIV (1935), 382-384. 

* For recommendations on county organization in Indiana, see Indiana State Committee on 
Governmental Economy, Report (Indianapolis, 1935), 99-196. 

* P. W. Wager, “State Operation Saves Money in North Carolina,” American Political Science 
Review, XXVIII (1934), 1078-81. 

* See the discussion of this point by Norman N. Gill, “County Management—What Is Its 
Future,” The National County (June, 1935). 

* For general treatments of county government, see J. A. Fairlie and C. M. Kneier, County 
Government and Administration, New York: Century Co., 1930; also, A. W. Bromage, American 
County Government, New York: Sears Publishing Co., 1933. 


The Place of Economics Among the Social 
Studies in Minnesota High Schools 


Max HOUGHTON 
Central High School, Duluth, Minnesota 


Two sources of data provide the basic material for determining the present 
status of economics in the program of studies in Minnesota high schools: (1) the 
teachers’ qualification blanks for 1930-1931 in the files of the State Department 
of Education, and (2) a questionnaire submitted to a representative group of 
high-school superintendents. An examination of the qualification blanks reveals 
the following findings. Social science in some form other than history is offered 
in 422 of the 518 cities and towns in the state. In 14 cities, including 24 schools, 
economics is offered as a separate one-semester course. Most of these 24 schools, 
as expected, were in the larger cities and towns of the state. In all but 3 of the 


24, there was more than one section of economics. The frequencies are presented 
in tabular form, as follows. 


TABLE I 


Social-Science Courses Other than History Offered in Minnesota with the 
Number of Sections in Each Subject by Cities 


Name of Course Number of Sections Number of Schools Number of Cities 
Intro. to Soc. Sci.* 544 411 404 
Civics 94 15 3 
Sociology 33 22 13 
Economics 64 24 14 


* Many names were used for this course but in reality they covered the same subject. 


The attempt to find the grade in which social subjects other than history 
were offered did not prove entirely satisfactory. Out of the 422 cities and towns, 
181 definitely placed the work in the twelfth year. Five offered the subjects in 
the eleventh and twelfth years. The remaining 236 failed to list the year. It may 
plausibly be held that most of the 236 cities and towns offered these subjects 
in the twelfth year, as this practice conforms to state recommendations. 

In order to obtain data relative to pertinent practices and conditions in the 
state as a whole, a questionnaire was sent to representative schools of the state. 
Of the 422 cities and towns that offered some form of social science other than 
history, 133 received questionnaires. All the cities that offered economics as a 
regular one-semester subject, as well as the schools that offered at least three 
classes of social science other than history, were included. Replies came from 
115 of the cities, representing 122 high schools. The following summary fur- 
nishes the more important conclusions gathered from the questionnaire data: 

There were 1351 seniors, 300 juniors, and 33 sophomores enrolled for eco- 
nomics as a separate subject in 19 high schools. No particular preference was 
indicated by the high-school principals as to the semester of the school year in 
which economics should be offered. In 5 of the 19 schools offering economics as 
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a separate subject, it is a required course. In all of these schools the course is 
one semester in length though the length of the semesters varied in the different 
schools. One school devotes 16 weeks to the work; 8, 18 weeks; 10, 19 weeks. 
Of texts used by schools offering economics as a separate subject, Thompson's 
Elementary Economics' was used by 11, Faubel’s Principles of Economics* by 4, 
and Fairchild’s Essentials of Economics by 2. 

Opinions given by teachers of economics relative to the year of the school in 
which the subject should be offered were summarized as follows: . 

Of 106 answers to this inquiry, 72 instructors were of the opinion that the 
work should be offered in the senior year only, while two placed it in the junior 
year exclusively. The remaining 32 expressed the opinion that both juniors and 
seniors should be permitted to take the work. Eight of the last 32 mentioned 
believed that sophomores could pursue the subject successfully. Many arguments 
against offering economics to other than seniors were advanced by the teachers 
of economics. Of the 91 teachers replying to this part of the questionnaire, 63 
claimed disadvantages. The reasons advanced for these opinions were quite 
similar in most respects. Those appearing most often were: (1) immaturity, (2) 
difficulty of the work, and (3) lack of proper background. 

Twenty-eight expressed the opinion that there were no disadvantages in per- 
mitting lower classmen to take economics, but only 22 gave their reasons. Most 
of the 22 believed juniors could handle the work, but thought sophomores usually 
were too immature. Undoubtedly, most of these administrators have never had 
the opportunity to observe the ability of underclassmen in economics, since the 
State Department of Education recommends the work for the senior year. To 
this extent, then, their opinions are not based upon direct observation. 

In 93 schools replying to this part of the questionnaire, economics was offered 
as part of the content in other social-science courses. The total enrollment in these 
courses was 4,301, of whom 1,811 were senior boys; 2,391, senior girls; 49, 
junior boys; 50, junior girls; and no sophomores. One small school enrolled only 
juniors. Data relative to the number of weeks devoted to economics were availa- 
ble from 81 of the 93 schools. Apparently 51 schools devoted 36 weeks to the 
entire course, with 12 of these weeks spent on economics. The time given over to 
economics in the remainder of the 81 schools averaged 12.3 weeks per school. 
In 92 of the schools replying to the inquiry, the year course in social science was 
required for graduation. 

The name of the course varied greatly in different schools. This was evidenced 
also in the data from the teachers’ qualification blanks. Eleven different names 
were used for the subject. In 46 cases, or about half of the schools from which 
returns were received, it was called “Introduction to Social Science’; 22 listed 
it as ‘Social Problems’; and 7 used ‘‘Problems of Democracy.” All schools were 
asked to state the credits necessary for classification as a sophomore, junior, and 

* Charles M. Thompson, Elementary Economics. Chicago: Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co., 1925. 


? Arthur L. Faubel, Principles of Economics. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1923. 
* Fred R. Fairchild, Essentials of Economics. New York: American Book Co., 1926. 
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senior in their schools. There was a great variation in different schools on this 
question. A large number (61) used 3 credits, 7 credits, and 11 credits as a 
basis for classification. 

There are 32 different texts used in the one-year social-science course. Of 
course, some schools used more than one text. Of the texts listed, Arnold,* 
Hughes,® Williamson,®° Magruder,” Towne,® Fay,® and Greenan and Meredith’ 
have appeared most frequently. It will be noted that Thompson’s volume is not 
so widely used as in schools offering economics as a separate subject. The returns 
show a great lack of uniformity in the subject matter studied in this course. 

The summary of conclusions brings forth the following points: (1) Relatively 
few schools in the state teach economics as a separate subject. (2) Only 5 schools 
in the state, of those offering economics as a separate course, require it for gradua- 
tion. (3) Most of the schools in the state require economics for graduation, but 
it is offered as a part of some other subject. (4) Most of the work is offered in 
the twelfth grade; some schools permit juniors to enroll, and only 3 schools 
allow sophomores to carry economics on their programs. (5) The number of 
boys and girls taking the subject is about evenly divided. (6) Opinions of school 
administrators vary greatly as to whether other than senior students should be 
enrolled in the economics course; most of them favor seniors only. (7) There 
is a wide diversity in the subject matter taught, as shown by the variety of the 
texts used and the titles of the course. (8) When economics is offered as $ part 
of some other subject, twelve weeks are usually devoted to it. 

* Joseph I. Arnold, Problems in American Life. Evanston: Row, Peterson & Co., 1928. 

*R. O. Hughes, Problems of American Democracy. New York: Allyn & Bacon, 1922. 


*Thames R. Williamson, Problems in American Democracy. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 
1924. 


"Frank A. Magruder, American Government. New York: Allyn & Bacon, 1927. 
*Ezra T. Towne, Social Problems. New York: Macmillan Co., 1924. 
* Charles R. Fay, Elements of Economics. New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. 


* James T. Greenan and A. B. Meredith, Everyday Problems of American Democracy. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1927. 
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The Literature of European History 
April, 1935-April, 1936 


SHEPARD B. CLOUGH AND ASSOCIATES 


Columbia University 


HISTORICAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Every student of European history is at some time in his career appalled by the 
tremendous amount of published material which is available for his use. He is over- 
whelmed by the task of keeping abreast of new historical literature and of preparing 
complete bibliographies for special subjects. Fortunately, however, aids are being con- 
stantly developed to guide him through the mass of historical sources. The very exist- 
ence of this article, limited as it is by space and by an attempt to consider works of 
special interest to the American teacher of European history, is indicative of a general 
acknowledgement of the problem and of an effort to solve it. There are many evidences 
of a desire to facilitate the bibliographical work of students. One of these is the 
International Bibliography of Historical Sciences,1 prepared by the International Com- 
mittee of Historical Sciences. In 1935 the eighth volume in this collection was pub- 
lished, which covers the year 1933, and in 1936 the last volume in arrears will appear. 
Another aid is the Bibliographie critique? published by the Société d'histoire moderne; 
a third, La Scheda cumulativa Italiana—the best list of Italian publications ever at- 
tempted ;° and a fourth, Methodology of Social Science Research: a Bibliography* by 
Dorothy Campbell Culver, which provides selective lists of works in English on the 
following topics: a subject for research, sources of material and the collection of it, 
and the literary and technical preparation of a paper. Finally, a much needed and useful 
guide to bibliographies already in existence has been published—Historical Bibliogra- 
phies® by Edith M. Coulter and Melanie Gerstenfeld. A serious effort is thus being 
made to help the student avoid the many pitfalls that await him in the performance of 
one of his most difficult tasks. 


ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


One of the foremost events in the field of ancient history during the last year was 
the presidential address by M. I. Rostovtzeff before the American Historical Associa- 
tion—“The Hellenistic World and Its Economic Development.”* The profound scholar- 


* New York: H. W. Wilson Co. 

* It includes works on the period 1600 to 1914 which appeared in 1932 and 1933. Paris: 
Maison du livre francais, 1935. 

* New York: H. W. Wilson Co. 

“Berkeley: University of California Press, 1936. Among the well-known annual lists of 
historical works may be mentioned the English Annual Bulletin of Historical Literature (London: 
Bell & Sons) of the Historical Association and the Jahresherichte fiir Deutsche Geschichte (Leip- 
zig: K. F. Koehler). The International Index to Periodicals, now in its eighth year, is also worthy 
of notice here. New York: H. W. Wilson Co. 

® Berkeley: University of California Press, 1935. This work is very useful, but it contains 
several gaps, especially on minor countries. It should have included the work of Samuel Bring 
for Sweden and Alfred von Wegener, Bibliographie zur Vorgeschichte des Weltkrieges (Berlin: 
Quaderverlag) 4 marks, and also the recently published Bibliography of the Continental Reforma- 
tion. Materials available in English by R. H. Bainton, Chicago: The American Society of Church 
History, 1935. 

* American Historical Review XLI (January, 1936), 231-252. ; 

This address was a summary of a chapter in Rostovtzeff's forthcoming Social and Economic 
History of Greece and the Hellenistic Monarchies after Alexander. 
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ship embodied in the address and brilliant generalizations of the upward and down- 
ward swings of Hellenistic economy make this lecture a document of interest to all 
students of history as well as to the specialist. The key note to prosperity in Hellas 
seems to have been production, but production depended largely on “markets.” When 
outlets for goods were needed, conquests were undertaken; yet in the new lands 
brought under subjection production soon developed to a point where importation of 
goods from Greece was unnecessary. Economic independence of Greece made political 
independence possible. This process finally gave rise to a power—Rome—that could 
conquer the “fatherland.” This bold outline, enriched by a consideration of the force 
of politics on economics and by an interpretation of such institutions as capitalism in 
the ancient world, gives a real and intelligent understanding to a large part of Greek 
history. 

Social and political life in Hellas, which developed along with the economic, is 
taken by N. P. Vlachos as the basis for an interpretation of the cultural history of 
Greece.* The city state is held to be the typical political unit and the author points 
out that the Greeks clung to it as tenaciously as modern nations have to nationalism— 
and that it spelled their undoing. The city state and the class structure of society 
provided conditioning factors for the development of an essentially tribal religion and 
morality and an educational system that was devoted to making patriotic citizens. The 
great figures of lyric and dramatic poetry, the historians, rhetoricians, orators, artists, 
and philosophers are portrayed likewise against the political and social background. 

Of Roman history, Cyril E. Robinson has attempted to write a succinct account for 
the general reader.* Unlike Rostovtzeff, he does not deal in large interpretative strokes 
of the brush, but in a careful,—classical—delineation of events. The outcome is not 
unsatisfactory. The author has a skilled pen and traces in good proportions the main 
course of Roman history. The high points of the story are naturally the periods of 
Caesar and Augustus. The empire marches through the disturbances caused by Chris- 
tianity, the economic chaos, the oscillations of the frontier, the divorce of civil and 
military power, through the reign of Diocletian into the slowly spreading rigor-mortis 
of the later period.® 

Two other books, which have appeared within the last year, might well have 
been planned as sequels to Robinson’s volume, so well do they pick up the trend of 
his story in introducing the medieval period. They are R. F. Arragon, The Transition 
from the Ancient to the Medieval World® and H. St. L. B. Moss, The Birth of the 
Middle Ages.1 The former of these two works is a volume in the Berkshire Studies 
and like its companions is short, to the point, and seems like a section of a textbook. 
Internal political conditions in Rome are treated in the first forty-two pages and then 
the author examines economic and social changes with an analysis of the various theses 
for Rome’s “‘fall.’’ His conclusions are those of an eclectic rather than of a doctrinaire, 
but he apparently attaches much importance to Rome's lack of markets and the decline 
of production. The last section of the book is devoted to the cultural heritage of the 
Roman Empire—the classic tradition, Christianity, languages, and the arts. In general 


* "Hellas and Hellenism. A Social and Cultural History of Ancient Greece. Boston: Ginn & 
1936. 

* A History of Rome from 732 B.C. to A.D. 410. New York: T. Y. Crowell Co., 1935. 

* Attention is called to G. C. Richards, Cicero. The Fall of a Republic. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1935, and Edward Eyre, ed., Rome and Christendom, Vol. Il of European Civilization. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1935. 


* New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1926. ™ Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1935. 
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outline the work by Moss is very similar to that of his American colleague, but he 
continues his story down through the rise of Islam and the Empire of Charlemagne. 
His concluding chapter is particularly valuable as a consideration of certain interpreta- 
tions of the early period, especially those of Dopsch and Vinogradoff. He is unwilling 
to accept completely the theories of either of these men. He maintains that world-wide 
trade dissolved and was replaced by a system of relative local self-sufficiency. 

A more general treatment of the Middle Ages is that by R. W. Collins, A History 
of Medieval Civilization in Euro pe.1* This book begins with an inventory of the Roman 
Empire and continues with the movements of the Germanic peoples into the Empire 
which are shown to have been gradual infiltrations rather than violent invasions—a 
point of view shared by Moss and by many other scholars. Feudalism and the manor, 
towns and commerce, philosophy, science, literature, and art receive their fair portion 
of the text alongside the Carolingians and their decline, the Crusades, the vicissitudes 
of the papacy, the growth of national states, the Hundred Years War and the Con- 
ciliar Movement. The entire work is marked by a chaste appraisal of the results of 
recent research and this is especially the case in the treatment of the intellectual life 
of the Middle Ages. Thus Roger Bacon, still important it is true, is a man of his own 
generation, not an intellect of another age born centuries before his time. The con- 
cluding chapter, “The Waning of the Middle Ages,” with acknowledgement to 
Huizinga’s work of that title, ably shows the continuity between medieval and modern 
times. 

Of the more specialized works in the medieval period appearing in the last year, 
Dana C. Munro’s The Kingdom of the Crusaders'® is especially worthy of note. The 
author had contemplated a comprehensive study of the Crusades as the crowning 
achievement of his scholarly career, but death unfortunately put a term to this ambi- 
tion. He had, however, brought together the main points of his study in the Lowell 
Lectures at Harvard of 1924, and these, in amended form, are the basis for this 
posthumous publication. In brilliant fashion, Munro describes the land and people 
of Syria—a land flowing with milk and honey, for bees and goats were the most success- 
ful in eking out a living from it. The commercial importance of the country situated 
on trade routes was, nevertheless, considerable, and there was some manufacturing. 
To this land came western European peoples in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
driven on by over-population and religious restlessness. Their conquest was only tem- 
porarily successful, the author believes, because the economic causes of their pilgrimages 
were soon removed and the spirit which had prompted the early Christian invaders 
rapidly turned for the worse. The author cites in evidence Richard the Lion-Hearted’s 
order to kill twenty-seven hundred Moslem hostages in cold blood because of his fail- 
ure to receive ransom (p. 168). The moral decline of the Crusaders and strife among 
them soon made of the Crusades an episode over the importance of which historians 
could argue. As regards this point, Munro gives the opinions of many of his predeces- 
sors in the field, but concludes, as his own contention, that the Christian invasion of 
Syria and Palestine simply hastened a development in the West that had already begun. 

® Boston: Ginn & Co., 1936. 

* New York: Appleton-Century Co., 1935. Other works that should be mentioned are: 
C. Petit-Dutaillis, The Feudal Monarchy in France and England from the Tenth to the Thirteenth 
Century. London: Routledge, 1935: H. Pirenne, Economic and Social History of Medieval Europe. 
London: Routledge 1935. Joseph Calmette, Le Monde féodale. Paris: Presses Universitaires, 1934, 


a political history in a new textbook series entitled Clio; and Milton Waldman, Joan of Arc. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1935. 
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On the concluding portion of the Middle Ages, the eighth and last volume of the 
Cambridge Medieval History’ and Edward P. Cheyney, The Dawn of a New Era 
(1250-1453)** are the most significant recent publications. The former book brings to 
conclusion a task, begun over twenty-five years ago, to produce an exhaustive reference 
work of medieval history. 

Its codperative nature has, perhaps, not lent itself to a well-integrated presentation 
of facts, but it has made possible a treatment by highly specialized scholars who have 
undoubtedly possessed a more complete grasp of their particular subjects than any one 
person could ever expect to have. The result has not been disappointing and the Cam- 
bridge Medieval History takes its place as one of the monuments of contemporary 
scholarship. This last volume, The Close of the Middle Ages, includes an introductory 
chapter on the Councils of Constance and Basle, histories of various political divisions 
primarily in the fifteenth century, and chapters on political theory, war, magic and 
alchemy, education, and art.1® An epilogue endeavors to knit together the material 
into a fitting conclusion, but one feels the lack of that continuity which gives meaning 
to the past. This particular /acuna is the charm and value of Cheyney’s volume. He 
traces brilliantly the expansion of trade and the increase of wealth in the later Middle 
Ages, the rise of a middle class and the development of representative government, 
the decline of the papacy and the spread of heresy, the development of languages, 
literature, and art, and the growing contacts with the East. He summarizes the impor- 
tance of the period in this fashion: 

From the middle of the thirteenth century onward, through the remainder of that century, 
in the active hundred years that followed and as the fifteenth century progressed, old institutions 
sank into insignificance, much that was new appeared. In these 200 years, trade, industry, and 
finance, under the influence of nascent capitalism, superseded agriculture as the main [sic] 
economic basis of European society; town life grew in importance; the middle classes became more 
influential, the lower classes more restive; freedom took the place of serfdom among the rural 
masses; signs of the awakening of a national spirit became visible; boundaries of states were 
more settled. New dynasties took advantage of these conditions to build centralized monarchical 
states; the art of war was more highly developed; the church . . . lost its authority; new knowledge 
and new habits of thought were acquired. (p. 2.) 

Strong as these generalizations are, they indicate changes which ushered out the 
medieval world and set the stage for the drama of modern history.1* 


MoDERN History To 1815 


One of the most important themes in this drama was mercantilism, but until recently 
we had no good analysis or account of it. Eli Heckscher, the distinguished Swedish 
economic historian, has fortunately filled this important gap by a study which every 
serious teacher of modern European history should examine.'* Heckscher makes clear 
that “‘mercantilism” was not a hard and fast concept, as most textbook writers main- 


™* New York: Macmillan Co., 1936. 
. — L. Langer, ed., Vol. I of The Rise of Modern Europe. New York: Harper & 
ros., 1936. 
* Among the authors of these chapters may be mentioned the late W. T. Waugh, the late 
gas Armstrong, Petit-Dutaillis, Henri Pirenne, R. Altamira, Harold Laski, and Lynn Thorn- 
is ai -~ excellent critical bibliography which pays particular attention to the recent scholarship of 
€ period. 
*Eli F. Heckscher, Mercantilism, Translated from the German edition by M. Shapiro. 
London: Allen and Unwin, 1935. 2 vols. gg sed gy p> in Swedish in 1931. The statement 
made should except the good survey by J. W. Horrocks, A Short History of Mercantilism (1925). 
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tain, but a loose term created by /aissez-faire economists against which to contrast their 
own theories. “Mercantilism’” was fundamentally an economic practice to aid in the 
unification of states, although, coming when it did, it had to counteract many opposing 
tendencies—internal customs barriers, the policy of local provisioning against famines, 
guild restrictions, etc. In its broadest scope, mercantilism sought to increase national 
wealth, power, and prestige by obtaining bullion, which in turn had to be secured 
by a “favorable balance of trade.” This excess of exports over imports was only possi- 
ble if the nation had great capacity to produce. Production, then, was the basis of 
state wealth, and everything had to be done to increase it—protective tariffs had to 
be established, subsidies given to industries, markets acquired, and quality goods made 
to entice foreign purchasers. In various nations the exact measures which were taken 
differed greatly, and the differences would have been more apparent if the author had 
dealt with Portugal and Spain as well as with England, France, and the Netherlands. 

One of the important English mercantilists, William Cecil, First Baron Burghley,'® 
has been honored by a recent biography. As economic adviser to Queen Elizabeth, this 
man played a rdle of prime importance—a rdle which is somewhat minimized by his 
biographer’s treatment of the political and religious issues of the period. Sixteenth- 
century biography has been embellished further during the last year by a new and well- 
written life of Francis I,?° a learned account of Sir Walter Ralegh [sic},?* and a study 
of Don John of Austria.?? This last work by an English newspaperman in France 
traces in vivid manner the career of Don John, bastard son of the Emperor Charles V. 
This young man distinguished himself at an early age in attacks on the Moors and rose 
to great heights as commander of the fleet of the Holy League against the Turks at 
Lepanto. His victory there, which his biographer treats in too great strategic detail 
to hold the interest of his reader, put a term to the rising naval prowess of Turks in 
the Mediterranean. This success brought glory to Don John, but also misfortune. His 
half-brother Philip II of Spain was now more jealous and fearful of John than ever and 
sent him to the Netherlands. There “He fell at last, frustrated, defeated, betrayed, less 
the prey of his boundless ambition, or the studied neglect and abandonment of his 
brother, than the victim of that ‘dangerous contagion’ of liberty which was to over- 
whelm his world of chivalry like a tide.” (p. 364.) This was indeed a sad ending for 
a man of such promise and for the hero of such an entertaining biography. 

Among works on seventeenth-century history that have appeared within the last 
year, P. R. Doolin’s The Frondé* is undoubtedly the most provocative. The author 
believes that the Bourbon régime of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was not 
nearly so absolute as it has been generally thought and that, in truth, a new term should 
be used to describe it. He contends that “even during the personal rule of Louis XIV, 
when the monarchy reached its height, examples of successful resistance to the King’s 
command are very numerous: Colbert’s economic and legal reforms met with strong 
opposition, and had to be largely abandoned; the long struggle to eliminate Calvinism 


*” Alan Gordon Smith, William Cecil. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1935. 

* Francis Hackett, Francis the First. New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1935. 

™ Edward Thompson, Sir Walter Raleigh. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1936. An- 
other account of Raleigh, which includes also studies of Hawkins, Drake, Morgan, etc., is Philip 
A. Means, The Spanish Main 1492-1700. New York: R. V. Coleman, 1935. 

* George Slocombe, Don John of Austria. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1936. 

* Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1935. See also Leo Mouton, Epernon of Old 
France, translated by Elizabeth Trotter. New York: Doubleday, Doran, & Co., 1935. This is the 
story of a swashbuckler of Richelieu’s time. 
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and Jansenism ended in failure; the two attempts to establish universal direct taxation, 
the capitation and the dixiéme, were unsuccessful. Finally, negotiation with other au- 
thorities, the Assembly of the Clergy, the provincial Estates, was one of the chief 
occupations of the government.” (p. xi.) The author considers the insurrection of 
the Fronde as an unsuccessful constitutional struggle against absolutism. He indicates 
that his work is only the beginning of a full-length constitutional history of France 
in the old régime—a work which will fill a wide gap in historical literature. Many 
criticisms might be made of Doolin’s thesis—the most important of which would be 
that absolute governments do not operate in a vacuum and that absolutism is only a 
relative matter. Nevertheless, he may correct a mistaken general impression by use of 
facts well-known to the historian of this period. It is to be urged, however, that if he 
desires to attain an audience, he should take more care with his composition and take 
less knowledge on the part of his reader for granted.?* 

Literature dealing with the constitutional history of England in the seventeenth 
century is fortunately much more extensive than for France, and it is continually ex- 
panding. In the last year, two new volumes on subjects closely connected with that 
subject have appeared. One is an historical mosaic which has been pieced together 
around Richard Cromwell.*° The approach is antiquarian and genealogical and does 
not alter the common estimate of Richard as a well-meaning, diffident, inoffensive 
country gentleman whom birth pitched into temporary prominence for which he had 
no capacity. The other is a book of source materials on the Interregnum?* which was 
compiled for the use of students training in historical method. It illustrates the events 
of the period and does not ignore the importance of trade, colonies, and the sad story 
of Ireland. 

The most recent comprehensive treatment of England in the eighteenth century is 
The Four Georges—A Revaluation of the Period from 1714-1830 by Sir Charles 
Petrie.27 Sir Charles, who is a most delightful writer, does not endeavor to present a 
detailed account or a statistical analysis of his period. He has extensive knowledge of 
his subject and paints it in large interpretative strokes. He shows, for instance, that 
members of the growing bourgeois class purchased land in the eighteenth century and 
that the Whig party was essentially a party of landholders—that political rivalry was 
not a conflict between agriculturalists, on the one hand, and traders and industrialists, 
on the other. This is indicated by the enclosure movement in the second half of the 
century and by evidence from contemporaries like Defoe who wrote: “It is observable, 

*In French late seventeenth and early eighteenth-century Minnow two important works 
have appeared: Hazel Van Dyke Roberts, Boisguilbert, Economist of the Reign of Louis XIV. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1935. and Dutot, Réflexions politiques sur les finances et 
le commerce edited by Paul Harsin. Paris: Droz, 1935. 2 vols. Boisguilbert’s works contain some 
of the most valuable information available to us concerning the last twenty-five years of Louis 
XIV’s reign, although he has been generally overshadowed by Vauban. He was one of the 
earliest to have used the phrase /aissez-faire in economic writing. The work on Dutot is the 
result of Harsin’s continued effort to make available the writings of French economists in the 
first part of the eighteenth century. Dutot was closely connected with John Law and his works 
have much enlightening material on that financier’s famous Systeme. 

* Robert W. Ramsey, Richard Cromwell. New York: Longmans Green, 1935. 

* Margaret James and Maureen Weinstock, England during the Interregnum. New York: 
Longmans Green, 1935. See also Arthur Bryant, The England of Charles Il. New York: Long- 
mans Green, 1935. A short work which is full of meaning and feeling for the times. 

_ It is well to mention in this place, if for no other reason than the interest of the later Stuarts 
in the navy, Henry C. Hunter, How England Got Its Merchant Marine, 1066-1771. New York: 


National Council of American Shipbuilders, 1935. 
* Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1935. 
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in this part of the country, there are several considerable estates purchased, and now 
enjoyed by citizens of London, merchants and tradesmen. . . . I mention this to observe 
how the present increase of wealth in the city of London, spreads itself into the country, 
and plants families and fortunes, who in another age will equal the families of the 
ancient gentry, who perhaps were bought out.”” The author does not fail to impress his 
reader with the spirit of the age by cryptic remarks and a marked tendency for the 
sexual, if not for the obscene. The following verse about George IV’s Queen is one 
of his more charming dashes: 


“Gracious Queen, we thee implore, 

Go away and sin no more; 

But if that effort be too great, 

Go away at any rate.” (p. 279). 
Sir Charles has a penchant for the Stuarts as opposed to the Hanoverians, which is 
reflected among other places in his excellent account of the Jacobite movement and in 
his characterization of the first four Hanoverians as stupid, stolid, or inefficient. 

A much more detailed history of England in the first years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury is Laprade’s Public Opinion and Politics in Eighteenth Century England.** The 
author has drawn on his remarkable knowledge of British pamphlet and periodical 
literature between 1700 and 1742 in demonstrating that the unreformed British Parlia- 
ment could not work in vacuo, but was always subject to the winds of controversy 
which blew outside Westminster. His great service, in addition to showing the de- 
pendence of the parliamentary factions on an influential public, is his account of the 
Church of England in politics. This volume, which unfortunately is not easy reading, 
will certainly be used in the rewriting of eighteenth-century political and constitutional 
history so long overdue. Of a more entertaining nature are the two new volumes of 
Winston Churchill’s Marlborough: His Life and Times.?® The author has a real love 
for his hero who has now been conducted down through his great triumph at Blen- 
heim. The task of tracing Marlborough’s military exploits—futile fighting—in the last 
part of the War of Spanish Succession and an account of the Treaty of Utrecht still 
remain to be done. 

Interest in the French Revolution does not seem to be on the wane, if one may 
judge from the numerous books on that subject which continue to come from the 
press. Nor does the subject appear to have been exhausted. Mitchell B. Garrett's The 
Estates General of 1789—The Problems of Composition and Organization®® makes a 
definite contribution to our knowledge of pre-revolutionary events. He has presented a 
clear picture of the monarch’s attempt to secure the approval of new taxes by the 
of pre-revolutionary events. He has presented a clear picture of the monarch’s attempt 
nobles in the first Assembly of Notables. The demands of the nobles at this time are 
characterized as revolutionary, but they availed little except that the tax measures were 
not approved. The King resorted finally to a calling of the Estates-General, but before 
that body met numerous pamphlets, memorials, and petitions were published. These 
Garrett has studied in great detail, and his analyses of them form the backbone of his 
work. He indicates that they had much influence in determining the method of election 


% New York: Macmillan Co., 1936. 
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to and the organization of the Estates-General. “By clarifying the issues, by setting all 
France thinking politically, by denouncing or defending privileges, by stirring up en- 
thusiasm, passion, and patriotic fervor, [they . . . } prepared the way for the ultimate 
solution of the problem.” When the Estates met, the third estate had been led to 
believe by the exchange of views that it could form the National Assembly and re- 
generate France. (pp. 220-221). 

A companion volume to the preceding book is Beatrice F. Hyslop’s A Guide to the 
General Cahiers of 1789.*' As is generally known, cahiers were drawn up in the pre- 
liminary electoral assemblies to the Estates General and general cahiers were prepared 
by the next unit of electors in the indirect election system. It is with the latter group 
of documents that Miss Hyslop is here concerned. She has attempted to classify and 
verify the general cahiers, to estimate their value as source materials, and to give in- 
formation concerning their availability. She has done her work well, as was to have 
been expected, if one were to judge from her previously published French Nationalism 
in 1789 according to the General Cahiers. She has provided an indispensable guide to 
valuable materials and has enhanced the value of her work by devoting nearly two- 
thirds of the volume to the printing of thirty-four hitherto unpublished cahiers. 

In addition to the economic, social, and political forces, which are treated in the 
cahiers, individuals conditioned the course of events in revolutionary France; to three 
of these worthwhile studies have been dedicated in the last year. In the first place, 
there is the work of Joseph Shearing on Charlotte de Corday.*? This young lady came 
to Paris from Normandy in the midst of the struggle of 1793 between the Girondins, 
who represented the interests of the provinces, and the Jacobins, who were radicals of 
the city. As a champion of the provinces she singled out Marat, whom she considered 
to be her arch enemy, and murdered him while he was soaking his sores in a bathtub. 
The incident is well-known, and perhaps the author does not fully exploit its dramatic 
value, but he does provide an important interpretation of its political consequences— 
the rapid extermination of Girondins and Girondin influence from the Convention. In 
the second place, there is Eugene N. Curtis’ Saint-Just, Colleague of Robes pierre.8* This 
is a first rate study of an exceedingly important figure. Saint-Just achieved distinction in 
three fields: (1) in political science, particularly in his work on the Constitution of 
1793 and in his L’Esprit de la Révolution and Fragements; (2) in economics, for his 
intelligent views on inflation and for his projects for the Ventése decrees; and (3) in 
military organization, especially his réle in winning the important battle of Fleurus. 
The Ventése decrees of 1794 are especially significant, for they aimed to confiscate 
the property of suspects for the benefit of the poor. They have been seized upon by 
Mathiez, who undoubtedly exaggerated their importance, as having indicated the class 
conflict in the revolution and as having alarmed the bourgeoisie to act against the 
radicals and to overthrow them in Thermidor. This story of Saint-Just, from his early 
boyhood to his death in the reaction against Robespierre, is told with a clarity, a 
freshness, and a scholarly command that makes the book a delight. The history of the 
revolution is taken up at this point by R. McNair Wilson and woven around the char- 
acter of that remarkable and immoral social butterfly Madame Tallien.** Unlike most of 
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the biographers of this wily siren, Wilson does not dote on her several marriages, her 
numberless love associations, and her relationship with important revolutionary lead- 
ers. To be sure, he does not omit this side of his subject, but, taking a leaf from 
Mathiez’s notebook, he stresses her connection with the moneyed class. He groups 
Madame Tallien with Madame de Staél and Madame de Noailles and contends that 
Robespierre believed them to be conspirators for bourgeois interests—for interests with 
power greater than he was capable of withstanding. 

The leading work on the Napoleonic period that has appeared in the last year is 
Napoleon** by Georges Lefebvre—a scholar who may perhaps be classed as the out- 
standing French historian of the revolutionary and Napoleonic periods today. This 
work is not a biography, but a general history of the years 1799-1815. Bonaparte is 
shown as owing his destiny to the revolution and as a revolutionary he made his mark 
on Europe. With all his importance, forces were at work which his coming did not 
change. Capitalism was growing; the ever increasing bourgeoisie was becoming strong 
enough to win political power; and nationalism was on the rise. . 

One of the important results of Napoleon’s vast conquests was the stimulus his 
victories gave to the rise of nationalism. Nationalism was preached by numerous persons 
who had turned from the cosmopolitan ideal of the eighteenth century to an ardent 
belief that to fortify the nation was the only way to save themselves from French 
domination. Among such persons was the German poet, Ernst Moritz Arndt, concern- 
ing whose activity A. G. Pundt has written a competent study.** Arndt’s relationship 
to the Sturm und Drang movement, the Enlightenment, and Romanticism is described 
in detail, but the value of the book lies in the treatment of Arndt’s réle in the national- 
istic reaction against Napoleon in Germany. Although Arndt’s panegyrics were fash- 
ioned to cope with an emergency, they became a great beacon in German nationalist 
literature. 

A general survey of both the revolutionary and Napoleonic periods is Europe, the 
Revolutionary and Napoleonic Eras by A. J. Grant and H. Temperley.*? This is a con- 
venient reprint of Part I of their Europe in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries. 
The recital of the events leading up to the treaties of Vienna again impresses one with 
its masterly and solid compactness. It might be objected that too much space is devoted 
to the political and diplomatic events in this troubled period, but the authors make no 
pretense at attempting to write economic, cultural, or interpretative history. Their 


In addition to these works, there have appeared: Bernard Fay, Revolution and Freemasonry, 
1680-1800. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co., 1935, which studies the importance of masonry to the 
French Revolution, and C. H. Van Duzer, Contribution of the Idealogues to French Revolutionary 
Thought. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1935. This latter work is a good study of materialists 
like De Stutt de Tracy, Cabanis, etc. and their contributions to French Revolutionary political 
ideas. 

See also Donald Greer, Incidents of the Terror: a Statistical Interpretation. Cambridge: Har- 
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honesty is praiseworthy. Moreover, they have the virtue of writing in an impeccably 
clear and distinguished manner without sacrificing nuance or accuracy to readability. 


MODERN HIsToRY FROM 1815 TO THE WORLD WAR 


Several new biographies have appeared recently which illustrate European history 
during the first part of the nineteenth century. Lord Brougham by C. T. Garratt** 
is a work that enables the author to describe some of the main movements in England 
from 1800 to 1834 in terms of the activities of his hero. Lord Brougham won his spurs 
as contributor to the Edinburgh Review and gradually became an important force in 
educational and political affairs. He fought for the abolition of slavery in the colonies, 
was the principal founder of the University of London, and advocated cheap educa- 
tional literature. Up to 1834 he did as much as any man of his age to establish 
democratic institutions of government in England. It is hardly safe to say that Mazzini 
was Lord Brougham’s Italian counterpart, but to a degree Mazzini was to his fatherland 
what Brougham was to England. Problems in the two countries were very different, 
but Mazzini attacked the main issue of nationalism as Lord Brougham attacked in his 
way the issue of reform. The story of the great Italian patriot’s activity has been told 
once again by Stringfellow Barr in an interesting and sympathetic biography.** Maz- 
zini's was a glamorous career, but it was less glamorous although more significant, 
than the political love-making of a late contemporary, Lola Montez. This mistress of 
writers, musicians, and politicians went rapidly up the hill of adventurous living until 
she became the uncrowned “Queen of Bavaria,” mistress to that queer Wittelsbach 
Ludwig I. Her biographer has called her the Heavenly Sinner, but it is doubtful that 
she deserves the adjective.*° 

A much more significant work on nineteenth-century history than these rélatively 
popular biographies is Robert C. Binkley’s Realism and Nationalism (1852-1871 )* 
in the Rise of Modern Europe Series. Like the other volumes of this collection, Binkley’s 
work endeavors to cover in a general way the economic, social, political, intellectual, 
and religious developments of all Europe for the time span allotted to it. The order 
is obviously a large and vexatious one, for easy generalizations about so short a period 
are exceedingly difficult and lengthy discussion is not possible because of space limita- 
tions. Nevertheless, the author has done a competent job. His section on economic 
and social developments is good and his treatment of intellectual history is useful. In 
political matters, he introduces a new concept, which is interesting, but perhaps not 
conducive to clarity. It is the idea of the “‘federative polity.” This term is “applied to 
problems of federalism within a state, confederation among states, and quasi-confederal 
relations of states generally. Federative polity, as the term is used in the narrative, is 
the polity that emphasizes the political relations of adjustment among equals rather 
than the political relationships of inferiority and superiority, and of methods of law 
rather than methods of force.” (p. xix.) Such a term may become useful in political 
science, but in history its use seems to lead to confusion. At least, Binkley has seemed 
to be confused by it. At all events, federative polity was swept aside by centralization, 
nationalism, and realpolitik. The author's summary (p. 303) is somewhat blurred by 

* New York: Macmillan Co., 1935. 
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an excursus—albeit interesting—into the philosophy of history. The critical bibli- 
ography is extensive and useful, but its value is diminished by the inclusion of many 
books of doubtful worth without sufficient comment. 

The foreign policy of Great Britain in the nineteenth century has received con- 
siderable clarification in the last year by works of the first rank. One of the most 
important of these studies is the two volume Palmerston by H. C. Bell.“ This is a 
masterly piece of scholarship—one that does great honor to the American historical 
school. The author shows a considerable, and in the minds of some an undue amount 
of sympathy for Palmerston, but whatever is left to be desired in this matter may be 
pardoned in the light of the author’s sound judgment, vivid description, and an under- 
standing of the currents which swung the British ship of state to the course it took. 
Another outstanding work about a somewhat later period is Paul Knaplund’s Glad- 
stone’s Foreign Policy.** This book is based in large part upon hitherto unused material 
in the Gladstone and Granville papers. The difficulties which the great liberal had with 
Queen Victoria, Bismarck, and Disraeli are well explained. They do not detract but 
rather amplify the main story—Gladstone’s activities in foreign affairs. 

Three other works deal with the problem of British foreign policy from the other 
end—with the application of the policy in the field rather than with its formulation at 
home. Such is the nature of A Critical Study of the First Anglo-Chinese War by P. C. 
Kuo.** The author begins his excellent monograph by making clear the trading prob- 
lems which led to the so-called Opium War of 1840. The English East India Company 
held to 1834 a monopoly of English trade, on the one hand, and the Hong merchants 
had the exclusive privilege of trading with foreigners, on the other. This arrangement 
worked without exceptional friction until the East India Company lost its monopoly. 
Then there was a free-for-all among English traders for the rich rewards of the China 
market—especially in the opium traffic. The Hong merchants, who had had to pay 
large sums for their privilege and who were frequently required to make “forced loans,” 
did not like the new turn of affairs, for it gave rise to interloping. The Chinese 
government, which refused to negotiate the settlement of difficulties with the English 
government, used its sovereign right to issue regulating edicts and finally to destroy 
large amounts of English-owned opium. Thus war was precipitated. But the outcome 
of the war was of greater significance than the mere struggle over the trade in a 
drug; it marked a definite step in the “opening up” of China to trade—above all to 
British goods. Dr. Kuo has told his story well and impartially, although in, at times, 
quaint English. His work benefited from the use of documents on Chinese diplomatic 
history, published in 1930, which begin with the year 1836. 

The effect of Britain’s rapidly expanding capacity to produce upon her desire 
for markets and consequently upon her foreign policy is evidenced not only in the 
work by Kuo but also in International Economics and Diplomacy in the Near East; A 
Study of British Commercial Policy in the Levant 1834-1853** by V. J. Puryear. The 
author points out that Britain forced on Turkey in 1838 a treaty which established 
the almost free entry of British goods into the country and the abolition of monopolies. 
This free-trade document, which antedates by several years the adoption of a /aissez- 
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faire commercial policy by Great Britain itself, gave Britain a great advantage in the 
Turkish market. British merchants intrenched themselves in the Levant and looked 
askance at the growing competition from Russia. English cotton goods were sold 
throughout the Near East and English ships returned laden with grain from the 
Danubian provinces. The fear of losing this trade and the desire to have a weak 
country in the Eastern Mediterranean, Puryear believes, were the chief causes of 
Britain's entry into the Crimean War. 

Much the same considerations determined Britain’s policy towards Morocco 
according to F. R. Flournoy.** As a matter of fact, the Anglo-Turkish agreement of 
1838 inspired directly a similar treaty with Morocco in 1856. “Of especial importance 
was the fact that towards Morocco, as towards most of the other ‘backward countries,’ 
Great Britain pursued the policy of the open door. . . . This policy was in strict accord 
with the favourite British principles of liberty and fair play; but, in most of the 
countries to which it was applied, it enabled Great Britain to obtain, as she did in 
Morocco, the lion’s share of the trade.” (p. 254.) British commerce with Morocco, 
her loan of 1862 to that country, and the number of British subjects which these 
developments induced or forced to live in Morocco led to the establishment of extra- 
territorial privileges and to British-directed reforms in customs collections. As in the 
case with Turkey, Great Britain was interested im Morocco not only because of 
economic reasons, but also because of its proximity and strategic importance to the 
route to India. 

Although a detailed monograph on later Moroccan history would be a welcome 
addition to historical literature, this does not imply that darkness reigns over the 
period from 1870 to the present time. A mere glance at Slosson’s Europe since 1870,* 
a well-written work on international relations, or at W. L. Langer’s The Diplomacy of 
Imperialism 1890-1902** proves the contrary to be true. There is not, however, agree- 
ment on all points. Theodor Wolff, in his brilliant characterizations of the chief 
dramatis personae in the Eve of 19144 period tends to exonerate Germans from the 
immediate cause of the war, while Ramsay Muir in his A Brief History of Modern 
Times®® takes Great Britain’s political and colonial systems, her ideas, and her per- 
formance in certain major difficulties of the modern period as the standard of conduct 
for the other nations which, it turns out, rarely enough toe the mark. It is obvious that 
much greater impartiality and many more detailed studies will be necessary before 
anything like a complete consensus of historical opinion can be attained concerning 
events in these trying years, and even then there will undoubtedly be differences of 
opinion. Nevertheless, historical scholarship holds out some signs of hope. An 
account of the Anglo-German pre-war naval race"! by E. L. Woodward, one of Eng- 
land's leading military historians, is especially encouraging; and so too is George 
Dangerfield’s history of the decline of liberalism in England.5? The publication of 
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source materials for pre-war study is also an indication that a closer analysis of events 
is taking place; and for contributions of this kind the historical guild owes a debt to 
the Hoover War Library. One of its most recent works is Out of My Past: the Memoirs 
of Count Kokovtsov’*—a man who was one of the last Prime Ministers of Imperial 
Russia. 


EUROPEAN HISTORY FROM THE WORLD WAR TO THE PRESENT 


Contemporary history is perhaps the most difficult to write about, to the satis- 
faction of scholars, but it is the history that holds the greatest interest for the general 
reader. For the latter reason, the large number of works on recent events is not to be 
wondered at. Among such books, The Post-War World: A Short Political History 
by J. Hampden Jackson may be recommended for those who do not consider them- 
selves specialists. The author has wisely constructed his work on a simple but rational 
framework that gives meaning to detail. The economic power of Western European 
and of North American peoples, he believes, resulted in competition for markets and 
resources and led to defensive nationalist movements by ‘backward people.” The war 
came out of this same economic rivalry. Subsequently the victorious nations extended 
their sway; the defeated powers in striving for redress kept the European body politic 
out of joint; and “backward peoples” revolted more earnestly against European 
invaders. The author treats these questions with clarity, taking up each continent in 
turn. He ends his story with a consideration of the depression and governmental 
measures to alleviate it. The Great Powers in World Politics®> by Frank H. Simonds 
and Brooks Emeny is not, like the former book, a general survey of post-war history 
but rather an effort to evaluate the forces which are conducive to war in Europe. 
Economic, military, and political disparities among nations are treated in brilliant and 
penetrating fashion. After a general consideration of these matters, the situation in 
each of the leading countries is analysed in turn. The authors end their work, which 
should be read by those who desire a realistic picture of the subject, on a pessimistic 
note—a note that is thoroughly justified by the text. Both this book and the one by 
Jackson are valuable supplements to the new and somewhat expanded edition of W. 
C. Langsam’s text—The World Since 1914.°* Policies and Opinions at Paris, 1919% 
by G. Bernard Noble is an attempt to estimate the pressure of public opinion upon the 
peace settlement. The author is particularly competent to perform this task, for he was 


in the Oxford History of England. Mention should also be made of D. C. Somervell, The Reign 
of George V. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1935. 

* Edited by H. H. Fisher; translated by Laura Matveev. Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1935. This work ranks with Count Witte’s Memoirs as an indispensable source for the economic 
and political history of the Empire on its way to Armageddon. It should be used with care, for 
the author confesses he wrote it from his own brief notes. He may have drawn on his imagination 
at times, especially for the verbatim reports of conversations which appear in the text. 

* Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1935. 

New York: American Book Co., 1935. See also R. P. Dutt, World Politics 1918-1935. 
London, 1935. 

“New York: Macmillan, 1936. A new chapter on Latin America has been added to this 
third edition and some of the sections, particularly those on Italy, Germany, and the depression 
have been expanded. The bibliography has been improved by critical remarks. Attention should 
also be called —_— Gunther, Inside Europe. New York: Harper & Bros., 1936. Gunther, foreign 
correspondent of the Chicago Daily News, gives the impression of having a considerable amount 


of inside information. The book is interesting but not satisfying to those who want a more sub- 
stantial account. 

"New York: Macmillan Co., 1935. See also J. D. Squires, British Propaganda at Home 
and in the United States from 1914 to 1917. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1935. 
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attached to the American peace commission in Paris to keep his finger on the pulse of 
French opinion. He discusses one problem after another and shows how decisions were 
influenced by the sentiment of the populace. He shies away from a history of the 
conference itself, not even attempting to clarify certain issues that have been befuddled 
by public impressions. The book, thereby, loses some of its value, but it is an inter- 
esting study of the force of the mass mind in a crisis. Mr. Noble believes that Paris 
was not the place for the conference because opinions there were too violent, though 
it would have been difficult to find a place in 1919 with a perfect environment for 
e-makers. 

If it were possible to write history by “ifs” and “ands,” it would be interesting to 
have a book showing what difference a just peace would have made in the post-war 
developments in Germany. But as things are, it is necessary to study that history in the 
light of what has actually transpired. R. T. Clark has endeavored to explain it in The 
Fall of the German Republic—A Political Study.5* He justifies the subtitle by stating 
that the economic, social, intellectual, and emotional reasons for the fall will ultimately 
be understood, but that at present they are so confused that an estimate of them 
cannot be accurate. He, therefore, limits his work to political matters. He believes 
that Stresemann®® offered hope for the establishment of a solid democratic-republic, 
but that upon this statesman’s untimely death it was impossible for the military 
elements of the middle class to coéperate with the Catholic centrists. Coalition govern- 
ment was weak: it invited all the intrigue, which the author treats in detail, that led 
up to Hitler’s victory. Clark believes that the socialists made a grave error in not 
chancing a fight in the moment of crisis. 

To most of this story, as far as it goes, F. L. Schuman, author of The Nazi 
Dictatorship,°° would subscribe. But in his own book he carries his analysis much 
further. He gives an account of Hitler’s youth, of economic, social, Jewish, educational 
problems, and of developments after Hitler came to power. Unlike Clark, he continues 
his story down to the time of writing rather than cutting it short with the revolution. 
Schuman stresses the point that Hitler's campaign expenses were to a large extent 
met by large industrialists and that Hitler has endeavored to pay them back by pursuing 
policies to their liking. The author believes, however, that German monopolistic 
capitalism is stalemated by the lack of markets; that it will not be able to solve this 
problem; and that it will turn to imperialism and war. The picture that is painted is 
not an attractive one, in fact, Schuman steps out of his réle of academician to play the 
part of a well-informed propagandist. A somewhat calmer, if essentially hostile, study 
of Nazi Germany is Mildred Wertheimer’s pamphlet—Germany under Hitler In 
brief compass she gives an excellent and comprehensive view of National Socialism in 
creation and in action. An interesting part of her story in the rise to power of Hitler 
is her account of the tendency of the extremist parties to increase their strength, the 
threat of civil war, economic despair, and the support given Nazism by many Germans 
as a way out of these difficulties. The appeal to all elements of the population, the 


* New York: Macmillan Co., 1935. 

” Gustav Stresemann. His Diaries, Letters, and Papers. Edited and translated by E. Sutton. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1935. Also see L. L. Snyder, From Bismarck to Hitler. The Background 
of Modern German Nationalism. Williamsport, Pa., 1935. 

® New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1935. See also Paul Meier-Benneckenstein, Dokumente 
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desire to liquidate the class struggle in the name of nationalism; and the establishment 
of a dictatorship are, it seems, essential parts of what has become known as Fascism. 

The economic problems which the National Socialists have had to face and the 
attempted solution of them are well illustrated in German Agricultural Policy, 1918- 
1934® by J. B. Holt. The author points out that the Nazis have endeavored to attach 
the small landholder more permanently to the soil by regulating inheritance of certain 
holdings and by a settlement program, and that they have sought to make the farmers’ 
lot easier by fixing agricultural prices. Their hope has been to establish national self- 
sufficiency in farm products, but this policy has sacrificed to a degree German export 
industries (p. 216). Such results are not frowned upon, however, because of a “‘belief 
in the superior rights of the agrarian part of German society” (p. 216). 

In startling contrast to the Nazi revolution and Nazi economic policies is the 
Russian revolution with its communist program. The story of how capitalism was 
overthrown in the land of the Czars and how the soviet system was established has at 
last received a good general treatment in The Russian Revolution, 1917-1921% by 
William Henry Chamberlain. Chamberlain, who was for several years Russian corre- 
spondent of The Christian Science Monitor, takes the rdle of the historian in this new 
work and plays it well. After a brief introduction, he enters into the main body of his 
story with the overthrow of the Imperial Régime and continues with the treatment of 
the Kerensky government, the establishment of communist rule, war communism, 
civil war, Allied intervention, the Polish War of 1920, and the new economic policy 
of 1921. Unlike most of his predecessors in the field, Chamberlain gives attention to 
the economic problems which conditioned the course of events. Undoubtedly, new 
material will be uncovered to amplify the story (since the book appeared, the testimony 
of Kolchak** before a commission of his enemies has been published), but Chamber- 
lain’s work will remain for some time the standard. If the Russian revolution receives 
as much attention for having inaugurated a communist régime, as the French revolution 
did for having introduced a bourgeois-liberal-parliamentary régime, this study will 
loom large in historical literature. 

An ambitious attempt to describe how Russia has fared under communism is 
made in Soviet Communism: A New Civilization? by Sidney and Beatrice Webb.* 
This is an extensive study by authors who are, in general, sympathetic with the soviet 
endeavor. The book contains a considerable amount of information that is useful. 
Surveys of many other countries and their particular problems have appeared in the 
last year,*® but space does not permit mention of them all. Attention should perhaps, 

® Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1936. 

* New York: Macmillan Co., 1935. 2 vols. 

“The Testimony of Kolchak and Other Siberian Materials. Edited by Elena Varneck and 
H. H. Fisher; translated by E. Varneck. (Hoover-War Library Publications—No. 10). Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1935. 

® New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936. 2 vols. 

* Agnes Rothery, Finland: The New Nation. New York: Viking Press, 1936. Largely an 
economic and social survey. Abbé E. Dimnet, My Old World. New York: Simon & Shuster, 1935. 
A study of “traditional” France. ; 

Tota Ishimaru, Japan Must Fight Britain. New York: Telegraph Press, 1936. A consideration 
of Anglo-Japanese rivalry. 

O. Tanin and E. Yohan, When Japan Goes to War. New York: Vanguard, 1936. A study 
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however, be called to The Turkish Transformation by Henry E. Allen;** to The 
Making of Modern Iraq by Henry A. Foster ;** and to Peace in the Balkans** by 
Norman J. Padelford. The last named work bears a misleading title, for it is based 
simply on the Balkan Pact of February 9, 1934, which ignored Albania and which 
Bulgaria did not sign. Among the great number of books on Ethiopia, the one by 
Ernest Work, Ethiopia: A Pawn in European Diplomacy’ is the best from a diplo- 
matic point of view; C. F. Rey’s The Real Abyssinia," the most useful for economic 
and social information; and A History of Abyssinia’® by A. H. M. Jones and E. 
Monroe, the most comprehensive account, covering in brief space the course of 
Ethiopian history from ancient times to the present. 


GENERAL HISTORIES, TEXTBOOKS, AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Interesting and useful as detailed and specialized works are, general histories, 
which endeavor to give a complete picture and interpretation of the past, represent 
perhaps the climax of historical study. The last year has witnessed the appearances of 
three such works that are worth the attention of history teachers. These are: Harry 
Elmer Barnes’ The History of Western Civilization; H. E. Barnes and Sir J. A. 
Hammerton’s The Illustrated World History, which have already been reviewed in 
The Social Studies,** and H. A. L. Fisher's three-volume work entitled A History of 
Europe."* This last-named work is much what one would expect from the pen of the 
Warden of New College, Oxford. It is written in beautiful, well-balanced sentences 
that are a joy; it indicates great knowledge and wide reading; and it is conditioned by a 
British, Anglican, ‘Liberal’’—bourgeois point of view. The work shows a certain 
ability on the part of the author to penetrate into the profound causes of economic, 
social, political, and intellectual changes, but an inability to generalize or synthesize, 
which is necessary to make such‘an undertaking meaningful. This is a literary history 
that, despite its faults, provides entertaining and useful reading. 

The last year has witnessed the publication of better works than Fisher’s for 
textbook purposes. One of the most general of these is A Survey of European Civili- 
zation"® by W. K. Ferguson and G. Bruun. The aim of the authors was to produce 
a manual which would be suitable for introductory courses in European history. The 
work begins with the fall of Rome and ends with most recent events. It is divided 
largely on the basis of political changes into eleven large sections for the purpose of 
establishing firmly the main trends. Economic, social, and intellectual developments, 
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as well as political history, come within the authors’ compass; and they have shown 
a remarkable capacity for making a meaningful synthesis of the whole. Everything 
about the book—its well-written text, its organization, its illustrations, and its maps— 
indicates that it should have a very brilliant future. It has a competitor, however, in 
A Modern History of Europe, 1046-1918"* edited by J. Hampden Jackson, written 
by four English scholars—O. J. H. Welsh, C. J. P. Hughes, H. E. Howard, and P. C. 
Gordon Walker. For many reasons, but largely because of the stress put on political 
history, this volume will probably not receive so favorable a welcome in America as 
the one by Ferguson and Bruun. 

For the period from 1500 to the present, T. W. Riker has produced a useful but 
not distinguished textbook—A Short History of Europe.** His long introduction deals 
in a general fashion with the break-up of medieval institutions. A detailed account of 
events is entered into with the history of the seventeenth century. Political history is 
stressed throughout with considerable attention being given to the importance of 
geographical factors in history. The treatment is simple and to the point. The illustra- 
tions, maps, and a synopsis of the period in diagram form are useful pedagogical 
aids. For books not so well equipped with maps, secondary-school students and general 
readers will find An Atlas of European History from the Second to the Twentieth 
Century'® by J. F. Horrabin a useful supplement. Mr. Horrabin, geographer for H. G. 
Wells’ Outline of History, has a good sense of cartography and of the needs of the 
beginner. His maps are clear, do not contain too much, and what they do contain is 
explained in accompanying historical notes. Finally, attention should be called to the 
second volume of C. J. H. Hayes’ A Political and Cultural History of Modern Europe— 
A Century of Predominantly Industrial Society® which has already been reviewed in 
The Social Studies.°° This book knits together all phases of man’s past in such an 
excellent fashion that it should enjoy the same brilliant success that its predecessor— 
Political and Social History of Modern Europe—had. Hayes has included so much 
information in his work that it is a long one, but instructors will find that lectures can 
be used to reduce the size of reading assignments. 

One of the most significant texts to have appeared in the last year is Herbert 
Heaton’s Economic History of Europe.*! This is with no qualifications a masterpiece. 
It is the book for which teachers of economic history have long wished. From ancient 
times to the present, the author is always sure of his ground and if some sections are 
more brilliant than others, the comparison is only a relative matter. The style is 
pleasant; the organization satisfactory; the bibliographies up-to-date. As far as the 
reviewer knows, this is the best survey of European economic developments in any 
language. There is no reason why it should not capture the field. 

Many other works have appeared during the last year to embellish historical 
literature.** Among these may be mentioned Carl Becker's Progress and Power.™ 

* New York: Harper & Bros., 1936. 

™ New York: Macmillan Co., 1935. 

™ New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1935. A companion to his atlas of current affairs. See 
also G. East, An Historical Geography (58 maps). London, 1935. 
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Becker suggests that viewed athwart the centuries since neolithic days a generally 
acceptable criterion of progress might be the increase in man’s physical power over 
nature. The time-scale chosen for measuring this accomplishment is 506,000 years. Its 
division into four periods of 450,000, 50,000, 5,000 and 1,000 years makes it apparent 
that the evaluation of what we call western civilization in its own terms would be an 
absurdity. Adventures in Reputation** by W. C. Abbott is diametrically opposed in 
nature to Becker's work, for here is presented a group of essays on such diverse figures 
as Macaulay, Lord Chesterfield, Cromwell, and Hume. In his justly famous essay 
“Some ‘New’ History and Historians,” Abbott endeavors to debunk some of the 
would-be debunkers in history—Guedalla, Strachey, et al. Another attempt at deflat- 
ing inflaters is C. E. M. Joad’s Return to Philosophy.** Much of this work is a criticism 
of Aldous Huxley’s writings. Joad insists upon 4 priori knowledge, intuition, and 
rationalization and finds fault with making of man’s mind a behaviorist automaton. 
The historian with a flare for philosophy may find this work stimulating and if he has 
an urge for more debunking literature, he may then find grist for his mill in Vilfredo 
Pareto’s four volumes.** If after all this he has an urge to debunk something, he 
might turn to a series of essays by Russian communist scholars entitled Marxism and 
Modern Thought.** He might begin on “Bourgeois Historical Science”—a biased, 
unfair, and not well-informed diatribe against nearly all historians. If at this stage 
the historian begins to lose faith in the historical method, he would do well to 
reéstablish his composure by investigating Neutrality—Its History, Economics, and 
Law*®* edited by Philip C. Jessup and Francis Déak. This study is one of the most 
brilliant recent examples of the use of the historical approach in dealing with current 
problems. 
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Recent Happenings in the Social Studies 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Executive Board announces the election of Erling M. Hunt and his accept- 
ance of the position as Editor of The Social Studies. He succeeds W. G. Kimmel, 
whose resignation has been accepted. Mr. Hunt has taken over his new duties on 
August 15, 1936, but Mr. Kimmel has assumed responsibility for the materials pub- 
lished in the October issue. 


CONYERS READ, Secretary 


PORTLAND MEETINGS OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


In its capacity as the Department of Social Studies of the National Education 
Association, the National Council for the Social Studies held meetings at Portland, 
Oregon, June 29 and 30, 1936. They were well attended and were received with 
evidence of much interest. The audience included representatives from at least thirty-six 
states, territories, and provinces. The programs were prepared by the President of 
the National Council, R. O. Hughes, Pittsburgh Public Schools, who was present 
at the meetings. Careful preparation had been made for the meetings by a local 
committee headed by Miss Lacy B. Copenhaver and including teachers from the 
schools of Portland and vicinity. 

The meeting on Monday afternoon followed a joint session between the Depart- 
ment of Secondary Education and other educational groups. It took the form of a 
discussion of various issues affecting the social studies, such as an integrated program 
vs. separate subjects; information vs. attitudes and ideals; an activity program vs. 
incidental activities; adjustment to changing conditions vs. indoctrination for a new 
social order. The speakers included Mary Elizabeth Knight, Seattle Public Schools; 
Norman F. Coleman, Reed College, Portland; Edgar H. Whitney, Public Schools, 
Portland; Robert M. Steele, State Teachers College, California, Pennsylvania. 

The Tuesday program opened with an extremely interesting panel discussion 
led by the President of the National Council and participated in by eight pupils from 
Portland high schools. They discussed various questions in which their point of view 
in regard to methods and practices in social-studies teaching was ably presented. 
Superintendent Willis A. Sutton of Atlanta, Georgia, former president of the National 
Education Association, spoke on “The Up-To-Date Social Studies Teacher.” Miss Ethel 
M. Ray of Terre Haute, Indiana, spoke on ‘Things That Worked and Things That 
Did Not Work.” State Superintendent Vierling Kersey, of California, discussed 
“Teacher and Pupil in the Social Studies.” 

During the week preceding the Portland meetings, R. O. Hughes, President of 
the National Council for the Social Studies, conducted a series of conferences on the 
social studies at the State College of Washington at Pullman, Washington. These 
were attended by many teachers, superintendents, and others enrolled in the summer 
session of the State College of Washington and by educators from many sections of 
the “Inland Empire.” 


AMONG THE PROFESSIONAL MAGAZINES 


In a qualitative and quantitative analysis of thirteen textbooks in American 
history used in New York City high schools based on his doctoral dissertation at New 
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York University, Michael Levine, in ‘Social Problems in Present Curricula,” in the 
June issue of High Points (XVIII, 13-22), summarizes the methodology, findings, 
and conclusions of his analysis. Using fifteen major problems of contemporary life, he 
finds that (1) each textbook on the average devotes about 157 pages—about an average 
of one-fifth of the total space—to these problems, with a range of from 83 to 263 pages; 
(2) about one-twentieth of the total space, on the average, is given to the present 
crisis in modern life; (3) about as much space is devoted to wars as to historical 
backgrounds and recent developments of these problems; (4) textbooks organized in 
terms of units devoted more space to the fifteen problems than is found in those 
organized on other bases; (5) most textbooks do not treat a majority of the problems 
while only one includes every problem; (6) most textbooks do not deal with specific 
current issues involved in a majority of the problems, the exceptions being imperialism, 
immigration, and the prevention of war; (7) 169 issues with reference to the fifteen 
problems are raised in thirteen textbooks; (8) textbooks which rank highest in terms 
of number of pages devoted to problems from the beginning of our national history 
also rank highest with respect to contemporary aspects; (9) problems of propaganda, 
education, race, arts, women, and graft and corruption are slighted. The author also 
discusses the educational implications of his findings: (1) the allotment of more space 
to contemporary problems, with (2) the possibility of mew approaches to textbook 
writing, and (3) more attention given to ‘‘qualitative aspects of content.” 

John M. Herrick, a member of the staff of the Eight Year Study of the Progressive 
Education Association, in the May issue of Educational Method (XV, 422-26), pro- 
poses a technique, with three sample items, for the testing of the ability of students 
to gather relevant evidence on proposed solutions and arguments for various contro- 
versial issues. As would be expected, the items in order to be effective are rather long 
and the techniques somewhat elaborate as compared with the conventional new-type 
tests. 

In the June issue of History (XXI, 14-21), T. Williams reports a joint session 
of the (English) Historical Association and the Economic History Society held at the 
London School of Economics under the title ‘The Place of Economic History in the 
Teaching of History—A Discussion.” Eileen Power maintained that economic history 
is essential to a “true and balanced picture of the past,” that it is essential to a “true 
and adequate explanation of the present,” that difficulties are encountered in an 
overcrowded curriculum and lack of textbooks, that a separate course it not essential. 
On the other hand, F. J. C. Hearnshaw maintained there is no such thing, strictly 
speaking, as economic history, that economic aspects are not the most important, that 
there is danger of over-emphasis of economic aspects, that special study of economic 
history for junior schools is ‘*(1) too difficult, (2) too doubtful, and (3) too dull.” 
J. D. Chambers and Dr. Derry stressed the interest of younger pupils in production 
of food, use of money, and similar topics. 

A coéperative experiment with one teacher and one class in each of forty New 
York City high schools, the Social Studies Council, the League for Political Education, 
the National Broadcasting Company, and “America’s Town Meeting of the Air” 
participating, is described by Michael Levine in “The New York City High-School 
Radio Experiment’ in the May issue of Secondary Education (V, 142-45). Initiated 
by the Social Science Section of the New York Society for the Experimental Study of 
Education, the experiment has been conducted on a voluntary basis, with provisions for 
Pretests, a pupil representative from each class in attendance at the broadcast as well 
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as at the preliminary discussion period, reports by pupil representatives to other mem. 
bers of the classes who have listened to the broadcasts in their homes, discussiou 
periods followed by a test a week later to gain some indication of the extent to which 
pupils’ opinions have been influenced. Copies of a ten-item test and a series of questions 
sent to participating teachers for reply as a basis for evaluation of the experiment 
are appended. 

In the same issue (pp. 157-62), Marie Rita Messer, in ““A Supreme Court for 
the Next Generation,” describes the functions, activities, effects upon pupils, and 
division of jurisdiction between faculty and pupils in the Student Court of the Glad- 
stone Junior High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

The new requirements for the degrees Master of Arts in Teaching and Master of 
Education are described under the title ‘The Harvard Graduate School of Education 
Reorganizes Its Work,” in the June issue of The Harvard Teachers Record (VI, 
170-73). In general a high quality of scholarship, professional understanding, and 
fitness for teaching, are to be demonstrated by achievement in examinations in a field 
of teaching and in education. The minimum requirement is one year, but a longer 
period is anticipated for many candidates. The standard for basic knowledge in a field 
such as the social sciences will be the Divisional Examinations for the Bachelors’ 
degree in Harvard College, passed with honor grades, with presumably additional 
graduate courses recommended upon the basis of individual advisement. 

In these days when the Master's degree means all things to all men with standards 
lamentably low in terms of basic knowledge in many instances, with widely varying 
standards for the degree in many institutions, the Harvard plan will be watched with 
more than usual interest by those concerned with the maintenance of high standards 
of attainment and performance in graduate study. 

Every issue of Southern California Social Studies Review, formerly Social Studies 
Leaflet, journal of The Southern California Social Science Association, includes a 
series of articles of interest to social-studies teachers. In the June issue (XII, 10-12), 
John Schwartz, in “The Biographical Element in Social Studies,” surveys the place 
and functions of biography in instruction in the social-studies and points out briefly 
some considerations for the development of a technique for the utilization of bio- 
graphical materials. In “Informal Class Procedure’ (pp. 13-14), Rose Taylor Steler 
describes briefly the ‘‘functional characteristics” of informal procedures, and sum- 
marizes essential steps in their development in the classroom as follows: 


. Physical preparation of the classroom in equipment and seating arrangements. 

. Relegation of the textbook to the background and supplementing of it with much varied 
material. 

. A pupil-centered, instead of subject-centered, attitude on the part of the teacher. 

. Abandonment of emphasis on marks and credits as motivation. 

. Flexibility of curriculum planning. 

. Wide pupil choice of topics and activities. 

. Encouragement of small and large group activities and projects. 

. A natural and unrestrained attitude on the part of pupil and teacher. 

. More efficient and searching methods of evaluation. 


WO DRY 


Ruth West, in “ ‘Enrichment’ for Teachers,” in the same issue (pp. 15-16), 
unravels the implication of a sentence from Lavisse—‘The key to understanding of 
the past is active participation in the life of today.”—in terms of the education and 
life of teachers. She weaves into the discussion some of the practices and possibilities 
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of several institutions engaged in the education of social-studies teachers. A regular 
feature of each issue is the department “Time with the Current Magazines,” ably 
conducted by Hettie A. Withey. 

Paul Hartman Hodge, in ‘‘Vitalizing Civics in the Senior High School,” in the 
June issue of Education (LVI, 596-601), surveys briefly the situations and conditions 
which have brought about a change in emphasis in Community Civics, outlines a 
series of objectives under the currently fashionable rubrics, suggests a course composed 
of five units, and stresses the importance of newer methods and techniques, good library 
facilities, and competently educated teachers as prime factors in effective instruction. 
In the same issue (pp. 618-21), W. Seward Salisbury discusses in general terms some 
of the considerations in ‘Vitalizing the Social Studies in the High School.” 

Beginning with the September issue, The Mississippi Valley Historical Review 
inaugurated a new feature. A few pages designated as the Teacher’s Section is to 
appear under the editorship of Edgar B. Wesley, University of Minnesota. The section 
contains comments on curriculum trends, professional news, and a sub-division called 

“Revised Viewpoints.’ The revised viewpoints are a to shorten the lag between 
scholarly research and textbooks. 


FREEDOM OF TEACHING AND LOYALTY OATHS 

Perhaps the outstanding event on the favorable side of freedom of teaching was 
the statement, made in a talk at the National Education Association meeting in Portland 
in June by Frank Miles, editor of the Iowa Legionnaire, representing National Com- 
mander Murphy of the American Legion, to the effect that the Legion has reversed its 
position with respect to loyalty oaths, and now opposes them. Among other things, 
he said, “Americanism does not consist of throwing children into jail because they 
might fail to salute the flag. And neither does Americanism consist of enforcing 
compulsory oaths of loyalty upon any class of citizens.” He said further that “Com- 
mander Murphy rightly believes that some of the sources agitating such legislation 
are as menacing to American democracy as the elements they profess to be attacking.” 
According to the press, many teachers are said to have interpreted this statement as 
referring to Hearst. 

A reassertion of the Legion’s support of democratic principles, in opposition 
to fascist tendencies, was also made. The statement of Legion policies, while admittedly 
a step toward greater liberality, can now be checked against the activities of local 
posts to see whether they will follow the leadership of their national officers. In these 
columns during the last academic year, instances of alleged interference with the 
freedom of teaching by local posts of the Legion were cited. If further interference 
should be encountered, teachers of the social studies and teachers’ organizations can 
now point to this statement of policy in such instances. 

Despite this pleasant note, the situation is still difficult in many areas. The efforts 
to repeal loyalty oaths in Massachusetts and New York, despite well-organized oppo- 
sition to such laws, failed. In Washington, D.C., liberal and progressive Congressmen 
were unable to secure a vote on the Sisson Bill to repeal the “red rider” which appar- 
ently bans the teaching of facts on Communism in the schools, and the bill was lost in 
the shuffle during the closing weeks of Congress. Representative Blanton is reported 
to be continuing his investigation; the “red rider” is still in effect, despite the oppo- 
sition against it sponsored by teachers’ organizations. 
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In New York during the closing hours of the last session of the Legislature, the 
McNaboe Resolution, reported to be Hearst-inspired by the press, was passed. Orig. 
inally a sum of $150,000 was requested, but the Senate whittled it down to $25,000. 
An appropriation of $15,000 was finally made for the expenses of a committee of 
three senators and three assemblymen, with powers of subpoena, to investigate “sub- 
versive and un-American activity” involving attempts “to poison the minds of the 
students in our high schools and colleges with disloyal doctrines.” The resolution 
denounces “paid agitators and propaganda,” persons who distribute literature advo- 
cating “‘a new social order,” critics of the R.O.T.C., and the American Student Union 
as threats to “national security.” Thinking the resolution is loaded with political 
dynamite, politicians have been inclined to drop the investigation, but it is said that 
an informal ruling by the Attorney General regards it as mandatory. Both parties, 
according to the New York Post, July 22, have approved it. With keen memories of 
the Lusk Committee investigation more than a decade ago, teachers’ organizations have 
begun to organize an active opposition to the McNaboe investigation. At a mass 
meeting sponsored by the Teachers Union held on July 30 in Horace Mann Audi- 
torium, Teachers College, Columbia University, with an attendance of about 1,000 
teachers, a request was made to Senator LaFollette, Chairman of a sub-committee of the 
U. S. Senate to investigate violations of civil liberties to inquire into ‘Certain par- 
ticularly un-American attempts at intimidation of teachers.” According to the New 
York Post, the letter mentioned William Randolph Hearst, who is alleged to have 
inspired repressive legislation, Congressman Blanton (Texas) for his activities in 
connection with the “‘red rider” in Washington, D.C., State Senator John J. McNaboe, 
and Irving Ives, Speaker of the Assembly in New York State. The New York Post, 
in an editorial on July 31 entitled “A Victory for Hearst,’ states that 

The authorization of this committee is no accident. It follows two years of hard campaigning 
in the local Hearst press. It is the New York manifestation of the national Hearst campaign of 
repression and destruction of civil liberties which began after Hearst's 1934 visit to Adolf Hitler, 
the world’s greatest expert in such matters. 

The Public Education Association also stated its vigorous opposition to the 
proposed investigation on the ground that it not only will violate inalienable rights 
but will promote partisanship of a deplorable type. The committee is urged to accept 
no volunteer service or financial aid beyond its appropriation, to obtain the services of 
competent educational advisers to ascertain what can be done to curb propaganda and 
to preserve academic freedom in the schools, and to consult with the present Regents’ 
study. 

Meanwhile difficulties have been encountered in the organization of the investiga- 
tion. State Senator Pliny W. Williamson refused to serve on the committee. He is 
quoted in the press in protest against the investigation, as saying: 

The means to be used are in violation of individual liberty. Freedom of belief, freedom of 


speech, freedom of action are fundamental with us. That freedom of belief is not limited to free- 
om to believe what the majority believe. 


According to the American Institute of Public Opinion, as reported in the New 
York Herald-Tribune, May 17, 62 per cent of the persons canvassed believe that schools 
should teach the facts concerning all forms of government, including fascism, com- 
munism, and socialism. College students rank highest with 95 per cent favorable 
to freedom of teaching, while 87 per cent of college teachers agree, but only 78 pet 
cent of young people as a group agree to freedom of teaching. Commenting editorially, 
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the New York World-Telegram, May 18, calls this poll “refreshing” in the midst of 
“suppressive tendencies . . . so much of a piece with Fascism.” 

“The questionnaire,” says this editorial, ‘‘was not academic. In the schools of the 
very national capital it is now necessary for teachers to swear each month that they 
have not taught anything concerning Communism. . . .” 

That sort of “head in the sand” compulsion reflects the hysterical “red Hunt” that has been 
going on throughout the land, characterized by campus snooping and pamphleteering of those 
protessional patrioteers who believe that there can be safety only in ignorance and dar ; that 
Americans are not strong enough to stand the realities. 

Apparently, however, the D.A.R. has not changed its policy with respect to free- 
dom of teaching. According to an AP dispatch in the New York Times, August 8, Mrs. 
William A. Becker, president-general, stated that 

No patriotic teacher should object to the oath of allegiance. It is an honor, not a reflection 
upon character. It does not carry with it interference with the right of educators to determine 
courses of study. Courses of study will be safe in the hands of loyal teachers. 

While maintaining that the D.A.R. has no intention of fomenting a ‘‘red scare,” 
Mrs. Becker said further: 

Our one purpose in insisting on this pledge is to weed out, as far as possible, the un- 
American teacher engaged in planting subversive doctrines in the minds of future teachers. 

Meanwhile, the attention of social-studies teachers intent upon the preservation 
of academic freedom is called to “The Gag on Teaching” (revised edition), issued 
by the American Civil Liberties Union, 31 Union Square West, New York City. It 
brings the record of dismissals of teachers, restrictive legislation dealing with flag 
drills, loyalty oaths, and the like for schools and colleges down to April, 1936. Enclose 
ten cents when ordering. The same organization has also issue How Goes the Bill of 
Rights? Subtitled “The Story of the Fight for Civil Liberty, 1935-36,” this pamphlet 
is filled with descriptions of all types of restrictive legislation and the interference with 
civil rights. A smaller companion pamphlet, ‘It Happens Here’’—a variation of the 
title of Sinclair Lewis's important novel—describes incidents and episodes involving 
the violation of free speech and attacks on the rights of labor. 


SOCIAL STUDIES CLUBS 


In the June issue of High Points (XVIII, 48-51), Abraham Geduldig, in “What 
Our Social Science Clubs Are Doing,” reports the results of a questionnaire study of 
48 clubs in 27 high schools in New York City. Grouping his answers under eight 
questions, some of the author's findings include: (1) membership with few excep- 
tions is open to all students interested in the social studies; (2) the clubs on the whole 
function smoothly with little intolerance and friction on the part of members holding 
diverse views; (3) members of most clubs select programs and activities “‘subject of 
course to faculty censorship’; (4) programs include debates, symposia, lectures, and 
trips; (5) suggestions for advisers of new clubs include small membership, continuing 
officers from one term to the next, outside speakers, group effort and response, and 
an occasional social event; (6) values accruing from club membership are world inter- 
est, sense of balance, interest in peace, and pleasant social experiences; (7) 18 
advisers favor codperation between clubs in different schools, seven oppose such 
codperation, while nine doubt its feasibility. 

Teachers who are interested in clubs will welcome Sadie Louisa Baldwin's 
“Civic Values in Social Science Clubs” (Boston University, School of Education, 1935. 
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Master’s Thesis. Typescript. Pp. vi, 138). Based primarily on a survey of the literature 
and an analysis of questionnaire replies from 122 junior high schools in New England 
states, the findings include: (1) 93.3 per cent have “intensive club programs,” while 
a small number have dropped such programs for various reasons; (2) the most 
prevalent of the 22 kinds of clubs labelled ‘‘social science clubs” are travel—63 schools, 
current events—51, leisure time—50, know your city—46, debating—39, stamp—31, 
and social service—31, with history—28, and geography—22; (3) the civic values 
claimed for these clubs in the order of frequency of mention are—codperation for the 
common good, constructive and altruistic use of leisure, intelligent patriotism, toler- 
ance, social justice, respect for law and authority, sane internationalism, consciousness 
of public duty, training for leadership, training for followership, and pupil participa- 
tion; (3) weaknesses in the current organization of clubs include inadequate funds, 
lack of definite objectives, lack of trained sponsors, inadequate time to develop pro- 
grams, too large a membership, repetition of classroom work, unsatisfactory time for 
and duplication of clubs and club periods, frequent changes in membership, member- 
ship too passive, and credit for membership; (4) 49 of the 113 junior high schools 
make club membership compulsory, while 64 give no credit or recognition for partici- 
pation; (5) 60.1 per cent of the teachers have had no course in the handling of 
clubs. ‘Concrete materials for different types of clubs are set forth, with finding lists 
of materials for travel and stamp clubs. A brief bibliography is appended. 

The author’s findings raise once again the pertinent question of the values to be 
derived from clubs and the direction, if any, in which they are moving as a part of the 
organization of secondary schools. Her data reveal the need for breaking down values 
from the blunderbuss type of slogan to some tangible values in terms of what is now 
known about such concepts as social interaction, symbolism, group characteristics, and 
social organization in terms of the content of sociology and social psychology. Schools 
can hardly be criticized for a certain ineptness in the development of clubs because the 
general educational literature has largely ignored a rich literature in related fields, and 
has been centered upon plans rather than upon analyses of values to be derived from 
the club movement. As the author indicates, compulsory membership and the use of 
credit and point systems should also be reconsidered in terms of values. The fallacious 
idea that teachers need a course in handling clubs in order to do so intelligently is 
another interesting finding that conforms to the current American educational pattern 
which results in a jumble of non-related, uncodrdinated, and disjointed educational 
offerings. That propaganda agencies use the clubs as an avenue to the schools is indi- 
cated by the fact that chambers of commerce supply literature and speakers to three 
of the five junior chambers of commerce listed in this study. Here is another problem 
to be faced realistically. These comments are not intended to imply any disagreement 
with the club idea; on the contrary, they represent a plea for a keen analysis of values, 
discrimination as to the clubs which should and should not bear the social-studies 
label, and the firm anchoring of social-studies clubs in terms of authentic knowledge 
and practices, to the end that a good idea may not be dragged down to repudiation by 
well-meaning sponsors or subjected to ridicule by the intellectually sophisticated. 


ROCKS IN THE SOCIAL-STUDIES CHANNEL 
At a meeting of The Associations of Social Science and Civics Teachers in New 
York City in May, John L. Tildsley, District Superintendent of Schools, condemned the 
present program of civics teaching as ‘‘a failure.” Among other things, he said: 
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We must get home to our pupils what is the essence of good government. We have got to 
stop teaching the different ways of purifying water and cleaning the streets and let our pupils 
know what the effect is on a citizen when the streets are not proprly cleaned and why the streets 
are not clean. 

The National Self-Government Committee, Richard Welling, Chairman, reports 
the results of an inquiry on the teaching of civics and government, to which 121 
superintendents of schools replied. Criticisms and recommendations made by the 
superintendents are summarized in School and Society, June 27, as follows: 

(1) More time should be given to the teaching of civics. 

(2) Students should be given direct contact with politics and government. 

(3) The public must be aroused to require the schools to turn out public minded students. 

(4) The present curriculum should be revised. 

(5) Teachers must be found that have enthusiasm for this work. 

(6) Student government, clubs and societies should be used to help this program. 

(7) Students are not taught the universal application of the merit system. 

At a meeting of the New York City Association of Teachers of English in May, 
Stella C. Center, President, announced the results of a survey of pupils’ reading, from 
which we reprint pertinent excerpts reported in the New York Times, May 17. 

We find that 71 per cent of the 47,000 pupils read chiefly fiction, with a good percentage of 
it light fiction. These pupils are reading few biographies or essays, little in the field of current 
history, very few plays and almost no poetry. The reading program is not balance. 

Especially is it disconcerting to find that the pupils read little that develops critical- 
mindedness, that trains judgment, that disciplines the mind. The evidence from this survey indi- 
cates that pupils lend their minds hospitably to all kinds of fiction and admit that they frequently 
do not remember the author, the title, nor the contents of what they read— if such experience can 
be called reading. 

In this connection one recalls Sinclair Lewis's characterization of the usual best 
sellers of a generation ago as “dollar and a half packages of pink soapsuds,” at a 
dinner of the American Booksellers Association. 

One of the major factors in the indictment revealed in the evidence of the survey 
is the lamentable lack of books found in school libraries as well as in the starved 
public libraries during the depression and before. Dr. John L. Tildsley, at the same 
meeting, stated that the New York City Board of Education spent only $12,500 last 
year for school library books for 250,000 high-school pupils, about five cents per pupil. 

So long as the price of a chocolate bar or a pack of chewing gum remains the 
index of expenditure per pupil for library books, it ill behooves us to view with 
alarm pupils’ reading of best sellers, thrillers, or merely going to the movies. Instead 
of regarding the library as the power house of the school similar to the motor of an 
automobile, we as a people continue to equip schools with all the embellishments of a 
machine age and gaze in wonderment at our “achievements” in the form of electric 
potato-peelers and dish-washers for school cafeterias, expensive ventilating and air- 
conditioning equipment, elaborate shops, and special rooms for this and that. But first 
things come first, and the American people, properly conditioned by advertising, 
appreciate them. And school people, like the politicians, often succumb to attempts 
to give the public what it thinks it wants. 


AMONG THE PAMPHLETS AND REPORTS 
The June issue of International Conciliation (No. 321, pp. 279-323) is sub- 
titled “The United States and World Organization During 1935.” It is a reprint from 
Geneva Special Studies, Vol. V1, No. 10, 1935, issued by the Geneva Research Center. 
In addition to a survey and record of the extent to which the United States participated 
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in world organization in that year, it is a useful condensed review of world affairs in 
terms of the social sciences. Teachers whose courses are in any way related to con. 
temporary world affairs will find it useful and dependable. Apply: Carnegie Endow- 


ment for International Peace, Division of Intercourse and Education, 405 West 117th 


Street, New York City. Five cents. 

Mildred S. Wertheimer’s “The Nazification of Danzig,” Foreign Policy Reports, 
Vol. XII, No. 6, June 1, 1936, pp. 66-76, is an excellent brief review of facts and 
forces operative in the Danzig situation, with repercussions in European politics, during 
the past three years, important because “It offers a significant test case of Nazi policy 
concerning Germans outside the Reich.” Apply: Foreign Policy Association, 8 West 
40th Street, New York City. 25c; $5.00 per year. 

In the confused state of mind on war debts and international trade, apparently 
further confused by seemingly contradictory planks in current party platforms, teachers 
will find a useful review and summary of facts and figures from pre-war times to the 
present in Frank Whitson Fetter’s “United States Balance of International Payments,” 
Foreign Policy Reports, Vol. XII, No. 5, May 15, 1936, pp. 54-64. 25c. 

Since the educators have discovered leisure as a new area for conquest, numerous 
brief bibliographies have appeared. Harassed teachers ordered to teach worthy uses of 
leisure to youngsters beguiled by the blatant appeals of the entrepreneurs of com- 
mercialized amusements will find useful leads in Grace P. Thornton's The New Leisure, 
Its Significance and Use: A Selected Bibliography (Bulletin of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion Library, No. 137, June, 1936, 4 pp.). It is a revised edition of Bulletin No. 117, 
1933. Some of the titles are briefly annotated. Apply: 130 East 22nd Street, New York 
City. Ten cents. 

In the present confused political situation in Europe with positions in the game 
changing rapidly, busy teachers, especially those located in cities with newspapers 
which print inadequate reports of international events, will find a compact summary of 
happenings, policies of different nations, and diplomatic manoeuverings from 1934 
to the present time in Vera Micheles Dean, “Origins of the Locarno Crisis,” Foreign 
Policy Reports, Vol. XII, No. 7, June 15, 1936, pp. 78-92. 25c. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE OFFERINGS IN TEACHERS COLLEGES 


A survey of the education of social-studies teachers based on an analysis of 
catalogs and some visitation by Opal Grace Corkery, The Training of Social Studies 
Teachers as Provided by Twenty-Six Leading Teachers’ Colleges in the United States 
(George Washington University, 1935. Master's Theses. Typescript. 60 pp.), reveals 
a confusion in practices, classifications, nomenclature, and time allotments in the 
social-science offerings. Most of the institutions surveyed seem to be in agreement that 
the prospective social-studies teacher should have a working command of history, 
political science, geography, economics, and sociology, but there is a wide range in 
the number of courses offered and required. The subjects included under the social 
sciences are required in the core curriculum in 25 of the 26 teachers colleges; 15 
require a major and a minor; nine a major and two minors; two only a major. The 
range of required majors varies from 20 to 48 semester hours, with a median of 28 
semester hours. The different subjects in the social sciences in order of frequency of 
requirement are: history, political science, geography, economics, and sociology. All of 
the 26 institutions require American history, while 22 require European history, and 
13 ancient history, with more specialized courses required in a smaller number of 
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institutions. In political science 19 institutions require courses in American government, 
12 in state government, with a small number requiring a course in political parties. 
Regional geography is a required course in 14 of the 26 teachers colleges, economic 
geography in 12, and principles of geography in 11 institutions. Principles of eco- 
nomics and economic problems are each required in 11 institutions, while nine require 
a course in introduction to sociology, six in principles of sociology, and six in social 
origins. While the author does not present detailed analyses of content included under 
the different courses, she reaches the conclusion that “‘teachers majoring in the social 
studies have little in the way of common background and professional training.” 
(p. 55.) 


AUTUMN MEETINGS 
The Association of Civics Teachers of the City of New York will hold its fall 
meeting on October 24, 1936, at 11 a.M., New York University, Washington Square. 


Mr. Walter J. Millard, Field Secretary of the National Municipal League, will discuss 
“Proportional Representation.” 
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Annual Meetingfof the 
National Council for the Social Studies 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, Michigan, November 27 and 28, 1936 


The convention will open with a general session at 10 A.M. Friday, followed on 
Friday afternoon by three sectional meetings dealing with the topics: ‘‘Status and 
Progress of the Social Studies Curriculum,” ‘The Training of Social Studies Teach. 
ers,” “Current Events in Social Studies Teaching.”” The annual dinner of the National 
Council, at which the Presidential Address will be delivered and other interesting 
features presented, will be held Friday evening. 

Saturday morning, November 28, three sectional meetings are scheduled dealing 
with: “Social Studies in the Elementary Grades,” ‘Indoctrination and Propaganda— 
What and How Much?” “The Study of International Relations and Policies.’ A lunch- 
eon at noon on Saturday completes the schedule of meetings for the convention. 

The following partial list includes the names of persons who have cither tenta- 
tively or finally accepted invitations to participate in the program: Honorable Frank 
Murphy, High Commissioner to the Philippine Commonwealth; Edgar B. Wesley, 
University of Minnesota; Nelle E. Bowman, Public Schools, Tulsa, Oklahoma; 
Florence R. Tryon, State Teachers College, Tallahassee, Florida; Smith Burnham, 
Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michigan; J. Lynn Barnard, Ursinus 
College, Collegeville, Pennsylvania; Roy W. Hatch, State Teachers College, Montclair, 
New Jersey; Ernest Burnham, Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michigan; 
Arthur B. Moehlman, Ohio State University, Columbus; Maurice S. Robinson, New 
York City; Walter E. Myer, Washington; S. Howard Evans, National Committee on 
Education by Radio; Prudence B. Trimble, Schenley High School, Pittsburgh; Howard 
E. Wilson, Harvard University; Mary G. Kelty, Chicago; Mary Harden, Horace Mann 
School, New York City; A. C. Krey, University of Minnesota; Erling M. Hunt, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Edgar Dawson, Hunter College, New York 
City; W. F. English, State Teachers College, Carrollton, Missouri; R. W. Cordier, State 
Teachers College, Clarion, Pennsylvania; Elmer Ellis, University of Missouri; Jacob 
C. Myers, Western Reserve University, Cleveland; D. L. Dumond, University of 
Michigan. 

A complete program, which is being arranged by R. O. Hughes, Pittsburgh 
Public Schools and President of the National Council, will be published in these 
columns in the November issue. C. C. Barnes, Director of Social Studies, Detroit 
Public Schools, is chairman of the Committee on Local Arrangements. Inquiries con- 
cerning hotel reservations and other similar details should be addressed to Mr. Barnes. 
Members will receive rate cards for hotel reservations and other information during the 
Autumn. Publishers will also receive a letter regarding exhibits at a later date. 


Book Reviews and Book Notes 


The Foreign Policy of the Powers. Edited, with an introduction, by Hamilton Fish 
Armstrong. New York: Council on Foreign Relations, 1935. Pp. 161. $2.00. 


The Soviet Union and World-Problems (Harris Foundation Lectures, 1935). Edited, 
with a foreword, by Samuel N. Harper. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1935. Pp. xviii, 254. $2.50. 

The Council on Foreign Relations and the Harris Foundation of the University 
of Chicago have rendered signal services and continue to do so for that amorphous group 
of the American public which is interested in contemporary world affairs. The former 
through its classic quarterly, Foreign Affairs, and the latter through its annual Institute 
have earned distinguished places among ‘educational’ agencies. Their latest gift to the 
reader are these volumes. 

The first work is a collection of articles on the foreign policies of the seven great 
powers (France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, Soviet Russia, and the United 
States), which have appeared in Foreign Affairs during the past several years. The 
article on France, by M. Jules Cambon, was printed in the January, 1930 issue; the last 
one to appear in this series, on Italy, by Signor Grandi was published July, 1934. Need- 
less to say, each article or chapter is a résumé of the official point of view, and there lies 
their chief if not their only value. In this respect they strike a common note—they are 
all apologias. Each contributor has not only held important official positions in the 
country about which he writes, but four of the seven (Chamberlain, Grandi, Ishii, and 
Kihlmann) were secretaries of foreign affairs of their respective countries at one time 
or another; M. Cambon was the French Ambassador in Berlin, while John W. Davis 
was the United States Ambassador at the Court of St. James. Karl Radek alone of the 
writers never held similar positions; but he can be regarded at least as representative, 
and the true mouthpiece, of Soviet Russia, for he is the editor of the Communist Party 
organ, Izvestia. 

The Soviet Union and World-Problems may also be regarded as containing mate- 
rials of official character, for, though two of the five lectures are delivered by two well- 
known professors at American institutions, they fall in line conveniently with the first 
three (by Ambassador Troyanovsky, Mr. Boyeff of the Amtorg, and Mr. Romm of the 
Izvestia) and thus produce harmony in the work. In this case it is regrettable that the 
Committee of the Harris Foundation, while working on its program devoted entirely to 
the Soviet Union, neglected to secure lecturers who hold unofficial and opposite points of 
view. The result is that, informative and illuminating as the lectures of Malbone W. 
Graham and Hans Kohn are, they are cluttered with references and quotations from the 
works of Lenin and from the pronunciamentos of Stalin. 

The reader should for himself evaluate each volume on its own merit. To the un- 
initiated each book may impart a whiff of idealism, but to the informed and the “en- 
lightened” they offer some interesting history and idealistic philosophy. 


A. O. SARKISSIAN 
University of Illinois 


Olive Hazard Perry. By Charles J. Dutton. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1935. 
Pp. xi, 308. $3.50. 


There are one-poem poets and also one-battle commanders. The man who met the 
enemy and made them his on Lake Erie did nothing remarkable before nor after winning 
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that decisive victory. It should be mentioned, however, that he was only twenty-eight 
years old in 1813, and little time remained to him for within six years he fell victim to 
yellow fever while on a mission to Venezuela. The father of Perry had from early youth 
sailed the seas in war and peace and his five sons followed his example, two of them with 
unusual distinction—Oliver Hazard, and Matthew Calbraith Perry who made the 
celebrated voyage to Japan. A number of those whose exploits in the War of 1812 are 
remembered received their training in the brief war with France and the conflicts with 
the Barbary pirates. Such was Oliver Hazard’s schooling, and his intelligence won him 
promotion. 

When the War of 1812 came he found himself on duty at Newport, and he fretted 
continuously because of his inactivity. Then came his great opportunity with an assign- 
ment to Lake Erie. The description of the feverish days of preparation, and the famous 
battle itself, is the heart of Mr. Dutton’s narrative. This major portion of his volume 
reveals an animation absent in the earlier pages and carries the reader along at an 
accelerated pace. The rare feat of Perry in transferring from his battered flagship, the 
Lawrence, to the Niagara while under fire is fittingly described ; and the significance of 
the battle in destroying British influence in the West is repeatedly emphasized. (In 
fact, one of the author's weaknesses is repetition.) 

Perry was a lucky commander. At crucial moments the wind turned in his favor, 
or some other advantage befell him, but he was also a very capable one as Mr. Dutton 
clearly indicates. His chivalrous treatment of his opponents, which they recalled at his 
death, reads like a page out of some long forgotten medieval romance. Remembering the 
British guard of honor that attended his burial in Trinidad and its sincere expressions of 
sorrow one might argue with justice that Oliver Hazard Perry was really a force in the 
promotion of Anglo-American friendship. The men who served under him and the men 
who served against him were vigorous in their praise of this gentleman sailor. 

MICHAEL KRAUS 

College of the City of New York 


Essays in Honor of William E. Dodd. By his former students at the University of 

Chicago. Edited by Avery Craven. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935. 

Pp. ix, 362. 

Although this volume contains little material to warrant the editor's statement 
that Professor Dodd “has founded something of a distinct school of historians,’ it is 
a convincing evidence of the inspiring leadership of a great teacher. There is no unity 
running through the twelve essays, and there is no reason why there should be. They 
represent a wide range of interests which might well be classified under numerous 
categories—political, economic, social, diplomatic, and military history. 

The first essay will probably arouse the most controversy among historians. Philip 
Davidson in discussing ‘the Southern Back Country on the Eve of the Revolution” 
defends the thesis that Revolutionary history in the region south of Chesapeake Bay 
can be explained on the basis of sectional antagonism between the tidewater and the 
backcountry. Eastern propagandists were responsible for the conflict with Great 
Britain; westerners, hating their eastern neighbors, had no reason to quarrel with a 
British government which they did not fear. So convinced is Davidson that the facts 
fit this theory that he overlooks or ignores evidence which might prove embarrassing. 
There is no mention of the Tories in the coastal region, or the Whigs in the Kentucky 
and Tennessee country, or the Mecklenburg resolves. The West-Fincastle Resolutions 
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of 1776 are dismissed in a footnote, but can one so easily dismiss the men who fought 
at King’s Mountain? Perhaps, the significance of the East-West sectionalism would 
have been more accurately appraised, if proper weight had been given to the conclu- 
sions of the late Isaac Harrell in his careful and brilliant study of Loyalism in Virginia. 

Of particular interest to students of social history is Bessie Louise Pierce's essay 
on “The Fabric of Chicago's Early Society,” which is an analysis of population growth 
prior to 1850. The author finds that the earliest stages of development in the little 
community on Lake Michigan were chiefly the work “of persons of northeastern 
origin, with New England and that section of New York which had been settled largely 
by New Englanders as the heaviest contributors.” By 1850, however, this dominant 
group had been diluted by foreign migrations so heavy that the census returns at 
mid-century showed 52 per cent of the city’s population to be alien. The social fabric 
of the future metropolis ‘‘already had the threads of its pattern spun.” 

Frank L. Owsley’s discussion of ‘‘America and the Freedom of the Seas, 1861-65,” 
is apparently an important by-product of his recent study of King Cotton Diplomacy. It 
emphasizes the reasons which impelled the government of the United States during the 
War of Secession to reverse its historic position concerning contraband, enemy goods 
on neutral ships, visit and search of merchant vessels and the use of the blockade. 
Lacking a broad grounding in international law and diplomacy, the Lincoln adminis- 
tration permitted its legal advisers to reshape America’s policy concerning freedom of 
the seas in order to meet the immediate exigencies of war. On wonders, however, 
whether Lincoln, Seward, Welles and their associates were as innocent of diplomatic 
history and international law as Dr. Owsley maintains (p. 255). 

In her essay on “Charles Sumner and the Crisis of 1860-61" Laura A. White not 
only gives us an admirable analysis of the process of “rationalization” by which 
Sumner abandoned his pacifist principles and accepted war, but also reveals the 
intrigues and dissensions within the Republican Party, the unseemly scramble for 
offices and the sordid motives clothed in lofty phrases during this critical year. 

How Americans expressed their acquisitive ambition for more territory in terms 
of pious prophecies is the theme of ‘The Ideology of American Expansion” by Julius 
W. Pratt. His conclusions have been supported by Albert K. Weinberg’s well- 
documented volume on Manifest Destiny: A Study of Nationalist Expansionism in 
American History. Pratt deserves praise for the restraint with which he has discussed 
the attempts of successive generations to claim the special interest of Province for their 
territorial schemes. His study, like most of the essays in this series, reveals judicious 
generalization based upon exhaustive research. 


JOHN A. KrouT 
Columbia University 


Historical and Commercial Atlas of China. By Albert Herrmann. Harvard-Yenching 
Institute, Monograph Series, Vol. 1, Pp. 112. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1935. $5.00. (Subject to 10% educational discount.) 

Instructors and students of Chinese history will find this Atlas to be of inestim- 
able aid to them. It is the first one in any Western language to be based upon the 
researches, explorations and excavations of Western and Chinese scholars made in the 
course of the past fifty years. Dr. Herrmann, who is Professor of Historical Geography 


in the University of Berlin, has made China and Central Asia his special field of 
research. 
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The Atlas contains no less than sixty colored maps, not including numerous 
inserts. About twenty-five of the maps deal with the “modern” period, beginning 
with the Ming dynasty in 1368 and include not only political but also economic, 
industrial, and commercial maps as well. The period of time covered by the Atlas 
extends from pre-historic times to the present. 

The maps were drawn and printed by Georg Westermann in Germany, and 
meet the highest standards of the German map-makers in their accuracy and clarity, 
The work is printed entirely in English; the Romanization of Chinese names being as 
a rule according to the traditional Wade-Giles system, unless modern usage has dictated 
otherwise as in the case of more familiar names such as Nanking, Canton, etc. Non- 
Chinese names handed down in the Chinese language have been given the Chinese 
pronunciation supposdly current at the time. No Chinese characters appear upon the 
maps, but a complete and numbered list of all the characters used is given at the end. 
In the Index of Geographical and Proper Names the numbers of the characters repre. 
sented by the Romanized forms is added, making it quite easy for the user to find the 
correct characters for each name by referring to the corresponding numbers in the 
character list. A selected bibliography, arranged according to the pagination, has been 
included. The size of the Atlas is only slightly larger than that of the average book and 
its weight is even less. 

No serious student of Chinese history, ancient or modern, can afford to be without 
or at least have access to this indispensable aid to his studies. Not the least confusing 
factor delaying the progress of the student beginning a study of Chinese history is the 
difficulty of remembering strange place names and geographic expressions. The habit 
of looking them up at once upon the map helps immeasurably in fixing them in the 
memory. This Atlas admirably fulfills a long-felt need of instructors and students in 


the field of Chinese history. Cyrus H. PEAKE 


Columbia University 


Can We Stay Out Of War? By Phillips Bradley. New York: W. W. Norton & Go, 
1936. Pp. xvi, 288. $2.75. 


The author of the present work brings sincerity and competence to his task. 
Granting the premises, his conclusions are plausible, convincing, perhaps even sound. 
Yet so voluminous is the literature of peace, so disheartening are previous disappoint- 
ments, that skepticism dogs even the most promising of solutions. 

In seven thoughtful chapters, Bradley posits the questions: Is war necessary? 
Is the issue immediate ? What is the nation’s actual interest in war? How is this interest 
affected by war iself? How can neutrality be “implemented”? Will it work? Will it 
hold in face of growing pressure? And is neutrality enough? The author surveys the 
dangers menacing the world today. He finds existing precautions inadequate to avert 
disaster. He stresses the need to develop further America’s own theories and definitions 
of neutrality. Approaching the heart of his theme, he questions older concepts of 
“Our National Interest.’ Here the author's frankly acknowledge indebtedness to 
Charles A. Beard becomes most evident. His conception of the national interest is 
patently socialistic. He holds that wars are fought not in the interest of the nation, 
but in the interest of a class or classes within the nation. The true interest of the 
nation, he maintains, lies not in protecting the lives and property of a few of its 
nationals at the cost of general well being, but rather in averting war and misery 
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from the many, even at the sacrifice of plutocratic interest. Statistics on the distribution 
of the national income reénforce the point, and thus the major premise is developed. 

Here lies the crux of the whole issue. The skeptic may challenge not the accuracy 
so much as the validity of the statistics employed. The reviewer, for one, regards the 
distribution of national income as an internal and domestic problem, distinctly in- 
dependent of social necessity to procure the income in the first place. Society—whether 
socialist, communist, or individualist—needs the goods that men have always fought 
for, regardless of how those goods are ultimately distributed. The author meets this 
issue squarely and sincerely, however, by emphasizing science as a means to promote 
domestic production of the essentials, previously dependent upon commerce or even 
upon conquest. Here is, perhaps, indeed, the best hope for future peace. 

Less original is the somewhat conventional emphasis upon the debit balance of war, 
now so universally admitted. With wars once unleashed, neutrals, if they are to avoid 
embroilment, are virtually compelled to an embargo. Thus the power of modern govern- 
ments to curb even their possessing classes is asserted. Nevertheless; the power of 
propaganda is set forth candidly, even to the appreciable weakening of the author's 
own thesis that peace is genuinely enforceable. The isolationist attitude of post-war 
America is regretfully conceded. Yet it is argued that some of the least codperative 
elements for world organization make good pacifists by virtue of a nationalism which 
tends to keep them out of others’ troubles. 

Can We Stay Out of War? examines various implications of the Italo-Ethiopian 
struggle now in progress, including American efforts to avoid participation. Govern- 
mental efforts for an American embargo are found to have been heeded imperfectly. 
This is not the strongest part of the work. Theory confronts practice, with baffling 
results. 

Five appendices supplement a book well deserving the citizen’s attention. An able 
approach to an immeasurably vital theme, it is in a sense a tour de force. Admirable in 
penetration and candor, it almost, not quite, carries conviction. Not fully trusting its 
premises, one will, nevertheless, admit the excellence of this current addition to a 
noble body of literature called into being by the cause of peace. 


Louis MARTIN SEARS 
Purdue University 


The Social Sciences as School Subjects. (Volume XI, Report of the Commission on the 

Social Studies.) By Rolla M. Tryon. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1935. 

Pp. xiii, 541. 

Here are facts, statistics, analyses, summaries, and quotations, conscientiously 
gathered, methodically arranged. The first of the volume’s five divisions reviews the 
activities of the National Education Association, the American Historical and American 
Political Science Associations, the National Security League, and other groups, quoting 
or summarizing reports, and assessing influence through available statistics. 

Division Two summarizes the values successively claimed for school history, and 
analyzes the amount and the content of history taught in elementary and secondary 
schools before 1860, from 1860 to 1900, from 1900 to 1920, and since 1920. 
Divisions Three and Four provide similar treatments for political science, civil govern- 
ment and civics, and for economics, sociology, and “‘social science.’ The 425 pages of 
these four divisions include 65 formal tables and considerable other tabular data. 

Developments are generally summarized objectively rather than explained and 
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interpreted. The data are carefully presented and documented, though with little critical 
treatment of statistics. Little attenion is accorded he growing and changing school 
population, the changing environment to which the curriculum must be adjusted, or 
the effectiveness of past or present teaching, though the twentieth-century transforma- 
tion of school history and civics and recent changes in economics are emphasized. 

Division Five surveys systematically various schemes for organizing history and 
soial-science teaching: the “chronological or logical’’ ; ‘‘psychological or counter-chrono- 
logical” ; ‘‘spiral, cycle, or concentric’; and biographical. “‘Isolation’’ and unification 
are discussed, with attention to correlation and concentration. Efforts at organization by 
topics, problems, projects, “units of understanding,” ‘units of work,’ and contracts, 
are reported, with the suggestion that differences are sometimes neither apparent nor 
real. The treatment is descriptive; no positive program merges, and the three-page 
“Reflections and Conclusions’’ declare cheerlessly that ‘organizing the social sciences 
for teaching purposes has not yet passed out of the hypothetical stage,” though “more 
emphasis on the interrelations of the social sciences’’ is forecast. 

Though we are left with a picture of confusion, the analysis of a mass of sources, 
including unpublished studies, the bibliographical suggestions provided in footnotes, 
and the compilation of quotations and tables put students of history and social-science 
teaching much in Tryon’s debt. 

ERLING M. HuNT 

Teachers College, Columbia University 


Southern Regions of the United States. By Howard W. Odum. Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1936. Pp. xi, 664. $4.00. 


The literature on economic and social planning during the depression has reached 
formidable proportions, ranging all the way from wishful thinking to theoretical formu- 
lations and hypotheses, from the partial plans of industrialists and organized economic 
groups to wangle more dollars as their share of the national income to systematic 
investigations and surveys of present economic and social status as prerequisites to 
adequate planning. 

Classified in the last category, this volume is a comprehensive, systematic, and 
thoroughgoing report involving the presentation, analysis, and interpretation of a 
wide range of facts concerning the Southeast as a region, portrayed in a comparative 
framework of relationships to other regions in the United States. Sponsored by the 
Southern Regional Committee of the Social Science Research Council and under the 
director who is the principal author of this volume and also well known for his earlier 
contributions, this large and substantial volume is divided into five parts. Part I is a 
“composite picture” in the form of a summary of 273 paragraphs grouped about 
twenty parts, ranging from geographic factors, historical background, and cultural 
patterns and problems to institutions, resources, and sub-regions of the Southeast. In 
Part II, a general measure and regional analysis are provided in ten chapters, includ- 
ing more systematic treatment of some of the data summarized earlier, with a blue- 
print on regional planning. Bibliographies, finding-lists, and indices are included in 
Part III. Throughout the volume points stressed and reiterated include: a regional 
culture and welfare regarded as inseparable from the nation as a whole; a realistic 
redefinition of the emerging Southeast from the patterns of the “old South” ; indices 
used to measure potential capacity and development; the chasm found between future 
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potentialities and present status; “the immaturity and vitality of regional folk capable 
either of superior achievements or of pathological developments.” 

Utilizing more than 600 maps, charts, and tables, and more than 700 different 
indices, the volume is both a comprehensive and compact treatment, packing away a 
tremendous amount of information and analyses within its two covers. The treatment 
is realistic and impartial; the many types of information are woven into a series of 
patterns which yield a vivid and penetrating picture of the southern regional culture. 

Teachers of the social studies in the Southeast will find the volume indispensable; 
teachers in other regions will use it to advantage; it should also be available in social- 
studies classrooms and secondary-school libraries because the charts, maps, and tables 
will be invaluable aids and will lend definiteness and directness to instruction. The basic 
materials for a dozen books of interesting reading for pupils are found in this volume. 
If it would not seem inappropriate, the reviewer would be tempted to challenge 
higher institutions engaged in the education of sociol-studies teachers to use it as 
a basic guide to assist prospective teachers to organize materials that will implement 
the findings for youth. 


The Government of the British Empire. By Arthur Berriedale Keith. New York: Mac- 

millan Co., 1935. Pp. xxvii, 646. 

Professor Keith's latest study of the British Empire is in a sense a summary of 
his earlier works. But it is more. For here he traces the evolution of the Empire and 
places it in the context of domestic as well as of foreign relations. He divides the work 
into two parts—The Framework of the Imperial Constitution, and the Governments of 
the Empire. In the first section he discusses the nature and sources of the constitu- 
tional law of the Empire and its structure, and foreign relations, imperial codperation 
both in foreign and in domestic affairs, the government of native races, the rule of 
law, and church and state. In the second section he deals with the internal structure of 
the governments which compose the Empire, beginning with the United Kingdom, 
describes the working constitution of each of the members of the Commonwealth, and 
then surveys the administration of the subordinate units which have so aptly been 
called by Sir Alfred Zimmern the “Third British Empire.” 

The author's undisputed position as an authority on the constitutional law of the 
British Empire makes any study of his of unusual importance. Here he has written for 


the general reader as well as for the expert; and no other volume presents the facts 


so comprehensively against a background of scholarship and practical experience. It 
will certainly be for long the standard description of the most interesting and unique 
governmental complex of the world. It is fortunate to have available so authoritative an 
analysis of the recent evolution of the Commonwealth under the Statute of Westminster. 
And the less well-known but not less interesting developments in such areas as 
northern Ireland, Newfoundland, and certain of the “colonies” are here brought down 
to the present. 


PHILLIPS BRADLEY 
Amherst College 


Who Owns America? A New Declaration of Independence. Edited by Herbert Agar 
and Allen Tate. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1936. Pp. x, 342. $3.00. 


In this volume, nineteen authors of diverse backgrounds and points of view find 
themselves, according to Mr. Agar, united in 
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a belief that monopoly capitalism is evil and self-destructive, and that it is possible, while pre. 
serving private ownership, to build a true democracy in which men would be better off both 
fife (2 a physically, more likely to attain that inner peace which is the mark of a good 
With this common ground, authors ranging from David Cushman Coyle in opposition 
to mass production to Hilaire Belloc on “The Modern Man” contribute stimulating 
chapters, arranged loosely into four parts. Running through the treatment of such 
diverse subjects as political regionalism, foreign trade, the cotton planter and the 
share cropper, and the emancipated woman—to mention only a few—is a rational 
approach to point the way toward the displacement of centralization of economic 
power through monopoly and finance-capitalism with the consequent economic slavery 
of the masses by small-scale production and independence through ownership of real 
property. But this volume is not merely another escape through a “back to the land” 
movement nor merely another title in the growing literature of protest against the 
status quo. Most of the collaborators are abreast of current advanced ideas; they suc. 
ceed on the whole in presenting these ideas in a palatable style for the general reader, 
Teachers, we believe, will find in the different chapters, which are uneven in quality 
and perspective, stimulating and challenging materials. 


The Townsend Crusade. By Committee on Old Age Security. New York: Twentieth 

Century Fund, Inc., 1936. Pp. 93. Paper, 25c; cloth, 50c. 

This timely pamphlet, sponsored by a Committee with a personnel of distinguished 
members whose competency is beyond dispute, includes a review of the development of 
the movement; a series of four chapters in which the research staff of the Twentieth 
Century Fund has summarized available evidence on the proposals, probable cost of 
pensions, the limitations and probable disastrous effects of the proposed transactions 
tax, the myth of velocity in the Townsend “economics,” effects of the proposal on em- 
ployment and wages; and a final chapter embodying the conclusions of the Committee. 
Nine appendices contain statistical and other types of data. Data are cited to show 
that the compulsion of economic necessity now results in almost total expenditure of 
income (all but seven per cent) by a large proportion of the population, that enforced 
expenditure would have pronounced effect on purchasing power, that the proposed tax 
would yield only one-sixth of the amount needed for pensions based on business transac: 
tions in 1934, that the maintenance of the $200 per month figure would reduce work- 
ers’ wages by one-eighth and increase prices of necessities by one-third. 

Written in an impartial and restrained style and based on most reliable available 
data analyzed by a competent staff, this pamphlet deserves the widest possible circula- 
tion in order to dispel the economic moonshine of the elderly people’s crusade, many 
of the participants in which have been sold down the river through no fault of their 
own by the financial buccaneers during the 1920's. 


Guinea Pigs No More. By J. B. Matthews. New York: Covici-Friede, 1936. Pp. 311. 
$2.00. 

In this volume, the author of Partners in Plunder carries his indictment of 
business organized on a profit-making basis somewhat further in that he defines the 
consumer’s interest as a class interest. Thus in successive chapters, he stakes out the 
boundaries of the consumer’s society, as an alternative to the worker's state, the New 
Deal, and other types of programs and plans. His construction program includes con- 
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sumer education, agitation and propaganda, and the use of the ballot by the consumers 
to establish a Department of the Consumers as an administrative agency of the federal 
government. An appendix contains a model enabling bill, developed in considerable 
detail, for such a department, by Oscar S. Cox. A major weakness of the author's pro- 
gram seems to be his failure to provide for a practical and realistic economic or- 
ganization of consumers, as a counterweight to other power and well-organized 
economic interests. Codperatives, probably the most promising agencies to educate the 
consumer, are ignored by the author in his plea for education and political action. 
Written in a forceful and sometimes bitter style, the book is worthy of the attention 
of teachers and other groups in terms of its constructive program despite the limitations 
of elements in the program. 


Partners in Progress. By Esse V. Hathaway. New York and London: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1935. Pp. vi, 303. $2.50. 


Based on the conception that the personalities and achievements of great men 
and great women may reveal ways toward effort and aspiration, making for a better 
life, the author in this volume selects personages on the basis of their contributions 
toward the betterment of mankind through health, machinery, and human relations. 
She selects one outstanding personage in each line of endeavor, for example, Hip- 
pocrates, Pasteur, and William A. White for medicine and health; Gutenberg, Morse, 
and Marconi for communications; Stephenson, Fulton, and the Wright brothers for 
transportation; and others as typical of good neighbors and protagonists of fair play 
in human relations. The treatment is essentially factual, without any critical estimate 
of the different personages. Teachers may wish to consider it as a volume for extensive 
reading for courses in world history. 


Treasure Express: Epic Days of the Wells Fargo. By Neill C. Wilson. New York: 

Macmillan Co., 1936. Pp. xii, 322. $2.50. 

Beginning with the discovery of gold in California and closing with the last 
decade of the century, this book is composed of a series of rapidly-sketched chapters 
of brigandage and frontier adventure, including robberies, escapes and captures, fight- 
ing and lynching. Although the pages roar with gun-play and murders too numerous 
to mention, the book carries the underlying theme of the contributions of business in 
the form of express companies and other similar groups toward the winning of the 
west. The author, a journalist, has had access to many old files of newspapers and 
documents of various types; he has not entirely succeeded in the difficult task of com- 
pressing such a wide array of materials in a coherent account within the covers of one 
book. But youth and adults will retain a fondness for reading exploits and deeds of 
daring, and will overlook such a criticism in the recapturing of much colorful material 
presented in a vivid style. 


The Teaching and Supervision of Economics in Secondary Schools. By Eugene B. 

Riley. Ann Arbor: Edwards Bros., 1935. Pp. vii, 316. $2.60. 

The author, in this volume produced by the lithoprint process, treats the aims and 
values of economics as a secondary-school subject, the characteristics of adolescence and 
psychological principles of teaching, how to study, skills and habits to be developed, 
the recitation, questioning, lesson planning and methods, testing, evaluation of text- 
books, the course of study, and the improvement of instruction. In appendices are 
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found a bibliography, copies of examinations for teachers of economics in New York 
City, the New York State syllabus, and a list of magazines. Drawing on his experience 
as a head of department and a lecturer in the teaching of the subject, the author largely 
limits his treatment to the immediate and practical needs of teachers with special 
reference to New York City. The comparatively brief presentation of topics, frequently 
in the form of itemized series of statements, is balanced by the wealth of concrete ma- 
terials and exercises. The author does not hesitate to state his position on controversial 
issues regarding instruction in economics. In view of the present confused economic 
conditions in the United States, the different schools of thought in economics, and the 
large amount of economic patent medicine imbibed daily by the public, one wishes that 
he would have devoted more attention to the organization of the materials of economics 
for purposes of instruction. 


The Foundations of American Nationality. Revised Edition. By Evarts B. Greene. New 
York: American Book Co., 1935. Pp. xxx, 614, xl. $3.00. 


When Greene’s survey of the period down to 1789 came out in 1922 it immedi- 
ately took its place as one of the most satisfying treatments available for textbook use. 
In its new form it is an even better volume, with completely revised bibliographies 
and additional material on such subjects as libraries, science, and labor in the colonies; 
the section on law has been entirely rewritten. A comparison of the new and the old 
editions also reveals some interesting changes in historical interpretation. Instead of the 
statement that several were executed after Bacon’s rebellion we read that “thirty-seven 
were executed” ; another revision is the greater emphasis on the harmful character of 
the trade laws on colonial commerce and industry. The economic factor motivating 
the members of the Constitutional Convention is mentioned in stronger terms. Scholars 
know of the great care with which Greene attends his various activities, and it is truly 
fortunate that the younger student has the opportunity to learn his colonial history 
from so thorough and wise an historian. 

MICHAEL KRAUS 

College of the City of New York 


Congress or the Supreme Court: Which Shall Rule America? (The University De- 
baters’ Help Book, Vol. II). Edited by Egbert Ray Nichols. New York: Noble 
& Noble, Inc., 1935. Pp. iv, 476. 


Amid all the clatter and confusion which is likely to be injected into the forth- 
coming campaign, the subject treated in this book will undoubtedly receive some in- 
telligent and probably more unintelligent consideration by politicians beating the 
hustings to corral votes. Following an introduction couched in the usual debate frame of 
reference, the body of the volume is composed of four excerpts from substantial and 
authoritative volumes ; sixteen speeches from the Congressional Record, five newspaper 
articles, four magazine articles by lawyers, four editorials in newspapers and maga- 
zines, four radio addresses by congressmen and others. Excerpts from the writings of 
two present justices of the United States Supreme Court are included; but why ex- 
cerpts from famous decisions are omitted when so much space is given to excerpts from 
the Congressional Record is not stated by the compiler and editor. There is a useful 
summary of acts of Congress nullified by the Supreme Court and a rather extensive 
bibliography. 
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Motion Pictures and Youth: A Summary. By W. W. Charters. New York: Macmillan 

Co., 1935. Pp. vii, 66. 

The Chairman of the Payne Fund Studies on Motion Pictures and Youth, in this 
brief summary volume, describes the scope and purpose of the studies in terms of the 
influence of motion pictures on the ideas, attitudes, and conduct of children and 
youth; he also abstracts and briefly interprets evidence from the twelve separate studies 
and investigations published in nine volumes; finally he draws certain general con- 
clusions from the entire series. These include the demonstration of the potency of 
motion pictures as a medium of education; the content of present films present an 
unbalanced diet for children, with too much emphasis upon love, sex, and crime; the 
present motion-picture situation in terms of effects upon children is very complicated 
as revealed in this series of studies and in terms of meeting the needs of children and 
adults. The book should do much to counterbalance, even though it cannot undo the 
effects of the sensational popularization of this series by Henry James Forman’s earlier 
volume, Our Movie Made Children (New York: Macmillan Co., 1933). Teachers, 
who do not have the time to read all the volumes of the series, cannot afford not to read 
this summary volume; in so doing, they may be lead to read the others. 


The Constitution and Social Issues. By Charles A. Beard. New York (287 Fourth 
Avenue) : Council for Social Action of Congregational and Christian Churches, 
1935. 10c. 

The author, in a popular style, reviews constitutional debates at all levels from 
the corner grocery store to the highest court, making the point that all social questions 
in the United States, as differentiated from other countries, are constitutional questions 
because of the law and practice under the Constitution. Reviewing pertinent historical 
facts and episodes, he traces expressed and implied powers of the federal government, 
state power under the Constitution, judicial supremacy, appointment of judges, past 
controversies over decisions, and proposals for obviating judicial conflicts. There is a 
bibliography. In these days when the Constitution is “interpreted” daily in newspaper 
headlines and most everywhere else, this pamphlet will be read with profit by “those 
who prefer facts to fog,’ to use the author's phrase in the Introduction. 


Collective Bargaining (The Reference Shelf, Vol. X, No. 1). Compiled by Julia E. 
Johnsen. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1935. Pp. 261. 90c. 


In these days of troubled industrial relations and the struggle between trade 
unions and company unions, this little volume will be a welcome addition to the social- 
studies libraries of secondary schools. Like all titles in the series, this one includes a 
brief, a 24-page bibliography, eight major articles reprinted from different journals 
on various phases of the subject, ten articles in favor of and seven opposed to collective 
bargaining. 

This book and companion titles on related subjects are indispensable for social- 
studies classes in small secondary-schools that do not have access to a wide range of 
periodicals. They can be used for general reading and the development of special topics 
and problems. Incidentally, the publishers can supply photostat copies of wanted ar- 
ticles for schools in which the periodicals are not available. 


Announcements 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Fifty-first Annual Meeting of the American Historical Association is to be 
held in Providence, Rhode Island, December 29, 30 and 31. The headquarters are to 
be at the Biltmore Hotel. The chairman of the committee on local arrangements is Pro- 
fessor Robert H. George, Brown University, and the chairman of the program com. 
mittee is Professor James B. Hedges, Brown University. 

Although the details of the program are not yet complete, the main outlines have 
been decided. There are to be two general sessions, one for a consideration and dis- 
cussion of the Religious Factor in Modern European History and the other for a 
critical evaluation of the History of American Life Series, edited by Fox and Schlesinger, 

There will be sessions devoted to Ancient History, Medieval History, Modern 
English History, The Thirty Years’ War, The Old Régime, and European Interests and 
Activities in Africa. Of the two sessions on American Colonial History, one will be 
devoted to the observation of the tercentenaries of the founding of Harvard College 
and of Rhode Island. There will also be a special session on the History of the South. 
At a session on Canadian-American Relations the significant results of the survey car- 
ried out under the auspices of the Carnegie Foundation for International Peace will be 
presented. Papers will discuss the adjustments and mingling of the two populations 
as well as the relationships between the two economies and the two political systems. 
The session on American Diplomatic History will take as its general theme The In- 
terpretation of Our Entrance into the World War. The usual joint sessions will be 
held with such affiliated societies as the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, the 
Agricultural History Society, the Conference of State and Local Historical Societies, 
the American Society of Church History. 


New ADDRESSES OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The new address of the general office of the American Historical Association is 
now 509 Union Trust Building, 740 Fifteenth Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 

The new address of the American Historical Review is 535 West 114th Street, 
New York City. 


THE TEXAS STATE ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 


The Texas State Association for Childhood Education is to hold its Forty-fourth 
Annual Convention in San Antonio, March 30-April 3, 1937 with headquarters at the 
Plaza Hotel. Olga Adams, a member of the Executive Board of the Association, is serv- 
ing as chairman. 
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Current Publications Received 


HISTORY 

Brant, Irving (Introduction by Henry A. Wallace). Storm Over the Constitution. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1936. Pp. 294. $2.00. 

Brooks, Van Wyck. The Flowering of New England, 1815-1865: A Literary History. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1936. Pp. 550. $4.00. 

Case, Lynn M., ed. French Opinion on the United States and Mexico: 1860-1867. Extracts from 
the Reports of the Procureurs Genereaux. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co (for the 
American Historical Association). Pp. xxiii, 452. $7.00. 

Hubbart, Henry Clyde. The Older Middle West: 1840-1880. Its Social, Economic and Political 
Life, and Sectional Tendencies, Before, During, and After the Civil War. New York: Ap- 
pleton-Century Co. (for the American Historical Association). Pp. ix, 305. $3.50. 

Kirk, Grayson. Philippine Independence: Motives, Problems, and Prospects. New York: Farrar 
& Rinehart, 1936. Pp. 278. $2.50. 

McCulloch, Joseph. A Parson in Revolt. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1936. Pp. xix, 174. 
$1.50. 

Neilson, N. Medieval Agrarian Economy (Berkshire Studies in European History). New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1936. Pp. vii, 106. $1.00. 

Peck, Anne Merriman, and Meras, Edmond A. France: Crossroads of Europe. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1936. Pp. viii, 324. 

Read, Conyers. The Tudors: Personalities and Practical Politics in Sixteenth Century England. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1936. Pp. xi, 264. $1.75. 

Salvemini, Gaetano. Under the Axe of Fascism. New York: Viking Press, 1936. Pp. xiv, 402. 
$3.00. 

Shotwell, James T. On the Rim of the Abyss. New York: Macmillan Co., 1936. Pp. xiv, 400. $3.00. 

Tucker, Gilbert Norman. The Canadian Commercial Revolution, 1845-1851. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1936. Pp. 258. $3.00. 

Wirth, Fremont P. The Development of America. New York: American Book Co., 1936. Pp. 
Ixviii, 772. 


ECONOMICS 

Gras, Ethel Culbert (with the collaboration of Norman S. B. Gras). Descriptive Economics for 
Beginners. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1936. Pp. x, 555. $1.60. 

Laidler, Harry W. A Program for Modern America. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1936. 
Pp. x, 517. $2.50. 

Rowe, J. W. F. Markets and Men: A Study of Artificial Control Schemes in Some Primary In- 
dustries. New York: Macmillan Co., 1936. Pp. ix, 259. $2.00. 

Smith, Augustus H. Economics: An Introduction of Fundamental Problems (1936 Edition). New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. Pp. xvi, 544. $1.60. 

Ware, Caroline F., and Means, Gardiner C. The Modern Economy in Action. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1936. Pp. xi, 244. $1.60. 

Zimmerman, Carle C. Consumption and Standards of Living. New York: D. Van Nostrand Co., 
1936. Pp. xvi, 602. $3.50. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE AND GOVERNMENT 
Agar, Herbert and Tate, Allen, eds. Who owns America? Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1936. 
Pp. x, 342. $3.00. 
Bates, Ernest Sutherland. The Story of Congress 1789-1935. New York: Harper & Bros., 1936, 
Pp. xvii, 468. $3.00. 


Childs, Harwood L., ed. Propaganda and Dictatorship. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1936. 
Pp. 153. $2.00. 
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Clark, Grover. A Place in the Sun. New York: Macmillan Co., 1936. Pp. xv, 235. $2.50. 

Ermarth, Fritz. The New Germany: National Socialist Government in Theory and Practice 
(American University Studies in International Law and Relations, No. 2). Washington, D.C: 
Digest Press. Pp. xv, 203. $2.00. 

Lamm, Lucian, and Steinberg, Samuel. Our Changing Government. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1936. Pp. xx, 541. 

Lengyel, Emil. Millions of Dictators. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1936. Pp. xiii, 283. $2.00, 

Wallace, Henry A. Whose Constitution: An Inquiry into the General Welfare. New York: 
Reynal & Hitchcock, 1936. Pp. 336. $2.00. 

Weinstein, Harold R. Jean Jaures: A Study of Patriotism in the French Socialist Movement, 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1936. Pp. 200. $2.25. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Angell, Robert Cooley. The Family Encounters the Depression. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1936. Pp. 309. $1.50. 

Beard, Charles A. The discussion of Human Affairs. New York: Macmillan Co., 1936. Pp. vii, 
124. $1.75. 

Brown, Ina Corinne. The Story of the American Negro. New York: Friendship Press, 1936. Pp. 
xiii, 208. $1.00. 

Gillette, John Morris. Rural Sociology. Third Edition. New York: Macmillan Co., 1936. Pp. 
xxxiv, 708. $4.50. 

Holmes, S. J. Human Genetics and Its Social Import. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1936. 
Pp. viii, 414. $3.50. 

Jenness, Mary. Twelve Negro Americans. New York: Friendship Press, 1936. Pp. x, 180. 

Johnson, Charles S. A Preface to Racial Understanding. New York: Friendship Press, 1936. Pp. ix, 
206. $1.00. 

Odum, Howard W. Southern Regions of the United States. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1936. Pp. 664. $4.00. 

Robison, Sophia Moses. Can Delinquency Be Measured? New York: Columbia University Press, 
1936 (For the Welfare Council of New York City). Pp. xxvi, 277. $3.00. 

Sullenger, T. Earl. Social Determinants in Juvenile Delinquency. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1936. Pp. ix, 412. $3.50. 

Warden, Carl J. The Emergence of Human Culture. New York: Macmillan Co., 1936. Pp. 189. 
$2.00. 

EDUCATION 


Bogoslovsky, B. B. The Ideal School. New York: Macmillan Co., 1936. Pp. xii, 525. $2.50. 

Studebaker, John W. Plain Talk. Washington, D.C.: National Home Library Foundation, 1936. 
Pp. ix, 166. 25c. 

Warfel, Harry R. Noah Webster: Schoolmaster to America. New York: Macmillan Co., 1936. 
Pp. xiii, 460. $3.50. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Huxley, Julian, and Andrade, E. N.daC. More Simple Science: Earth and Man. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1936. Pp. 352. $2.50. 

Robson, G. C., and Richards, O. W. The Variation of Animals in Nature. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1936. Pp. 425. $8.25. 


MATERIAL IN PAPER COVER 
HIsToRY 


International Committee of Historical Sciences. International Bibliography of Historical Sciences. 
New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1936. Pp. xxxv, 529. 

Krey, August C. A City That Art Built (Florence). Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1936 (for the Owatonna Art Education Project). Pp. 51. 
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ECONOMICS 


Anderson, Benjamin M., Jr. Governmental Economic Planning and Prices (The Chase Economic 
Bulletin, XVI, No. I, April 18, 1936). New York: Chase National Bank. Pp. 28. 

Landis, Benson Y. A Primer for Consumers. (347 Madison Avenue) New York: Association 
Press, 1936. Pp. 32. 10c. 

Lipkowitz, Irving. The Railroads versus Public Interest (New Frontiers, IV, No. 3, May, 1936). 
(112 East 19th Street) New York: League for Industrial Democracy. Pp. 38. 10c. 

Schmidt, Emerson P. Old Age Security (The Day and Hour Series, No. 14). Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1936. Pp. 32. 25c. 

Stark, Louis. Labor and the New Deal (Public Affairs Pamphlets, No. 2). Washington, D.C.: 
Public Affairs Committee, 1936. Pp. 34. 10c. 

Stewart, Maxwell S. Income and Economic Progress (Public Affairs Pamphlets, No. 1). Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Public Affairs Committee, 1936. Pp. 34. 10c. 

Wilcox, Jerome K. Unemployment Relief Documents. Guide to the Official Publications and 
Releases of F.E.R.A. and 48 State Relief Agencies. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1936. 


Pp. 95. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Brinser, Ayers. Our Government—For Spoils or Service? (Public Affairs Pamphlets, No. 3). 
Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Committee, 1936. Pp. 31. 10c. 
Dean, Vera Micheles. Origins of the Locarno Crisis (Foreign Policy Reports, XII, No. 7, June 
15, 1936). New York: Foreign Policy Association. Pp. 14. 25c. 
deWilde, John C. Political Conflict in France (Foreign Policy Reports, XII, No. 2, April 1, 
1936). New York: Foreign Policy Association. Pp. 28. 25c. 

Fetter, Frank Whitson. United States Balance of International Payments (Foreign Policy Re- 
ports, XII, No. 5, May 15, 1936). New York: Foreign Policy Association. Pp. 10. 25c. 
Neumann, Franz (Preface by Harold J. Laski). European Trade Unionism and Politics (New 

Frontiers, IV, No. 4, June, 1936). New York: League for Industrial Democracy. Pp. 64. 25c. 
Rappard, William E. The Common Menace of Economic and Military Armaments (Being the 
Richard Cobden Lecture for 1936). London: Cobden-Sanderson. Pp. 39. 1. 
The United States and World Organization During 1935 (International Conciliation, No. 321, 
June 1, 1936). New York: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Pp. 44. 
Wertheimer, Mildred S. The Nazification of Danzig (Foreign Policy Reports, XII, No. 6, June 
1, 1936). (8 West 40th Street) New York: The Author. Pp. 10. 25c. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Charity Organization Society: Tenement House Committee. Why Abandoned Buildings Should 
Be Demolished. (105 East 22d Street) New York: Charity Organization Society, 1936. Pp. 
19, il. 


EDUCATION 

Clark, Lewis Wilber. Recent Trends in the Philosophy and Practices of Our Secondary Schools. 
Ventura, Calif.: The Author, 1936. Pp. 14 (mimeo.). 

Conard, Edith Underwood. Teacher's Guide: Show Me How to Write (in Manuscript). New 
York: A. N. Palmer Co., 1936. Pp. 35. 

Harley, D. L. Youth: Finding Jobs (Committee on Youth Problems, No. 5). Washington, D.C.: 
Office of Education Bulletin, 1936, No. 18-V. Pp. 59. 10c. 

Heller, Carolyn, ed. The Young Child in the Museum. Newark: Newark Museum, 1936. Pp. 28. 

Van Horn, Olive O. Individual Satisfaction in Adult Education: A Study, (222 Fourth Avenue) 
New York: New York Adult Education, 1936. Pp. 32. 

Wesley, Edgar Bruce. Proposed: The University of the United States. Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1936. Pp. xi, 83. 75c. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
American Civil Liberties Union. The Gag of Teaching. Revised Edition. (31 Union Square, West) 
New York: American Civil Liberties Union, 1936. Pp. 59. 10c. 
League of Nations: Information Section. The Settlement of the Assyrians: A Wark of Humanity 
and Appeasement (1935). Pp. 46. 


League of Nations, Essential Facts about the League of Nations. Sixth Edition Revised. Boston: 
World Peace Foundation, 1936. Pp. 311. 
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